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LKTTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


Department of the Interior, 

Bureau of Education, 

' Washington, July 17, 1917 . ^ 

Sir: I am transmitting herewith for publication as a bulletin of 
the Bureau of Education the roport of the survey of the University of 
Nevada, made under my direction and at the request of the govenyr 
of the State of Nevada by Samuel P. Capen, specialist in higher 
education in the Bureau of Education, and Edwin B. Stevens, * 
executive secretary of the University of Washington. Although this 
report is primarily of interest to the citizens of the. State of Nevada, 
it makes a contribution to the study of university administration 
which will have much interest for persons concerrfed^with the man- 
agement and control of similar institutions elsewhere and for all 
students of higher education. 

. Respectfully submitted. 

P. P. Claxton, 

^ Commissioner . 

The Secretary of the Interiqe. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


On July 8, 1916, the Commissioner of Education whs requested by 
the governor of Nevada to undertake the direction of a survey of the 
University of Nevada and to report the findings to tho educational 
Purvey commission created by the 1915 legislature of tho State. The 
commissioner acceded to the request and appointed Dr. Samuel P* 
Capen, specialist in higher education in the Bureau of Education, 
and Mr. Edwin Bi Stevens, executive secretary of the University of 
Washington, as a committee to make the survey. 

During the months of August and September, 1916, tho committee 
prepared elaborate inquiries, which were sent to the registrar and 
the financial officers of tho institution. Members of the Buroau of 
Education also collected for the .committee’s use statistical material 
bearing on tho population and industries of the State, on the devel- 
opment of its system of secondary and higher education, and on gen- 
eral educational conditions in the far West. 

The committee spent the poriod from September 18 to October 1 
at tho university, in the personal examination of its organization, 
resources, standards, and policies. It held conferences with the pres- 
ident, deans, financial and recording officers, heads of departments, 
and the leaders of student organizations. It inspected the buildings 
and equipment and reviewed tho records of financial and* educational 
operations. It also held conferences with various citizens of the 
State not connected with the university. On September 26 it met 
with the educational survey commission and submitted to the mem- 
bers an outlino of the proposed scope of its report. This outline met 
with the approval of the commission and has been followed, with a‘ 
few minor changes of order, in the preparation of this document. On 
September 29 the committee met with the board of regents of the 
university. It discussed with the board the general policies of the 
institution and asked certain specific questions (printed in the Appen- 
dix, p. 137), to all of which it received full and frank replies. 

• The committee formulated its conclusions and recommendations 
in conference on the 30th of September and the 1st and 2d of October. 
The following three months were devoted to the preparation of the 
report, the first draft of which was approved by the Commissioner 
of Education and dispatched to thfegovernor of Nevada, Janu^y 4, 
v 1917. \ 
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INTRODUCTION. 





The chairman of the committee met with the board of regents on 
February 7, 8, and 9 , and discussed y it h members of tlu\ board, the 
contents of the report. A few minor changes in the phrasing of por- 
tions of it were made in response to the* board’s suggestions. On 
February 11, 12, and 13 the chairman mot with the former president, 
the deans and instructors, and various members of the faculty. As* 
the result of these conferences, certain educational statistics wore 
modified, a few phrases thought to be susceptible of misconstruction 
were changed, and one recommendation, based on what was shown 
to be an incorrect estimate of the enrollment, was eliminated. On 
February 14 the chttfrman presented the revised version of the report 
to the governor, at Carson City, and summarized for the benefit of 
certain legislative committees which dealt with university appropri- 
ations the principal recommendations of the report. Oh February 
17 an abstract of the document was sent to the governor and to rep- 
resentatives of the Nevada press. 

The,committee takes this opportunity to record its grateful recog- 
nition of the patience and courtesy with which all of its requests for 
information have been met by the officers and faculty of the univer- 
sity. The burden which its inquiries imposed on the registrar and 
the comptroller was especially heavy. Its appreciation of the prompt * 
^and cheerful services which these officers have rendered is keen. 
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REPORT OF A SURVEY OF THE UNIVERSITY 
OF NEVADA. 


THE 


Chapter I. 

UNIVERSITY OF NEVADA AND PUBLIC SENTI- 
MENT. 


The University x of Nevada, like every other State university, is 
the-creature^f the State. The major part of its support is deriv.ed 
from State contributions. Its primary purpose is to furnish certain 
kinds of higher technical and liberal training to citizensof tfie State. 
It was established by the people’s representatives voluntarily,, and % 
it has been maintained (oft the whole with surprising liberality) in 
accordance with the popular will. The people’s rights in it are 
therefore undisputed. ' • 

Their keen present interest in its management and standing might 
also be taken for granted, both in view of the large annual investment 
of public money ». Inch it absorbs and because of t he considerable 
percentage' of the youth of the- State who frequent it. it is not 
necessary, however, to take the existence of .this interest on faith. 
No visitor cag remain lrtftg in Nevada without being almost forcibly 
.assured that ^fiTu Diversity occupies an exceedingly prominent place 
iu the thoughts of most intelligent citizens und in the general economy 
of the Commonweal tb. Indeed, there is perhaps no other State in 
which the State university for the time being bulks so large in, the 
lives of the residents of the principal urban communities. 

' ^ut, Unfortunately, the unusual preoccupation of the State with 
the affairs and plans of the university is not in this case indicative of 
public confidence or satisfaction. Public interest in tho University 
of Nevada appears to be largely compounded of partisanship, sus- 
picion, and, on the part of manyq)arents, concern at what are believed 
to be the present policies of the institution . 1 Representatives of 
various groups of citizens have presented to the members of the sur- 
vey committee complaints and criticisms which in their totality con- 
stitute a formidable bill of particulars confirming this interpretation of 
the public attitude. It ^ould fcerve no useful purpose to rehearse 
these charges in detail. Many of them, indeed, are trivial and 
unworthy of credence, unimportant if true, except that they register 
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8 SURVEY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF NEVADA. 

* ftn atmospheric pressure in which no public institution can perma- 
nently thrive. But out of the many unsubstantiated and irrelevant 
criticisms which were laid before the committee there emerge certain 
allegations too serious to be ignored. They must be faced unflinch- 
ingly by the university itself, if it is to preservo the good will of its 
constituency. They must be recorded in any report which^aims to 
present a just estimate of the university's status and administrative 
practices. Their existence must to some extent influence die recom- 
mendations in which such a report culminates. 

The* gravest allegation made against the university by citizens of 
the State is that it is impossible for responsible persons to find out 
anything about its management. It is believed by many that not 
only is there no adequate institutional publicity, but that university 
officers deliberately try to prevent the public from learning significant 
facts. This applies to the major educational policies of the institu- 
tion, as, for instance, the plans for the development of its various 
colleges. It applies -especially to the financial operations of the 
university. The biennial reports of the board of regents contahx, 
to be sure, full statements of the receipts^and disbursements of uni- 
versity funds by the comptroller. But these reports are only biennial. 
The last one is nearly two years old. Inquiries made in the interval 
have been met with reticence or are believed to have been evaded. 
The quite natural conclusion of the inquirers has been that there is 
something to conceal . 1 The speculations as to what this might be 
run apparently all the way from general administrative extrava- 
gance to actual misuse of the university funds. Every change of 
university organization that has been made is suspected of being 
unduly costly, and it is assumed that the officers desire to suppress 
the truth in regard to expense as long as possible. It would be 
hard to overestimate tlje corrosive effect of such suspicions as these 
upon public confidence, or the seriousness of the handicap which 

*. they lay. upon the development of the university. 

Coupled with the widespread feeling of uneasiness in regard to the 
financial management of the university is the not uncommon behef 
that the tenure of members of the faculty is precarious. Certain 
persons think that professors are likely to be dismissed suddenly, 
arbitrarily, and "on grounds that .are actually sinister, whereas the 
reasons publicly assigned for such dismissals may be irrelevant to 
the true causes. Time and again the committee was seriously 
assured that if the forthcoming election placed certain candidates on 
• the board t>f regents, then certain professors long in the service of 
the university and highly regarded by the community would be 


- 1 It should be noted that legally the board Is under no obligation to report oftener than once in two 

yean. . 
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dismissed. ^ The* unanimity with which this opinion appeared to be 
held by the persons who interviewed the committee is very significant. 

Uncertainty as to the basis for dismissal from office is absolutely 
disastrous to sound university work. If the public believes that 
professors can be dropped on slight charges, without a hearing and 
without recourse, then members of the faculty themselves will soon 
share the belief. The timid ones will fall into toadyism or, become 
the victims of nervous irritation; the bold and independent spirits 
will go on their way, to be sure, but will shortly seek other positions. 

Rifts and cliques will appear in the instructing body itself. The 
morale of the university, that equanimity of spirit, that friendly 
cooporntion necossary for effective' teaching and productive scholar- 
ship, will be broken. Evidence is not wanting that part of the „ 
faculty of the University of Nevada is already persuaded that dis- 
ciplinary action will shortly be taken against some of its members. 

The rules of the board of regents relating to tenure of office are 
presented on page 29. If those rules are observed by the board 
itself, the suspicion just alluded to is unfounded. They place the 
tenure of faculty members on a sound basis. It is of course impor- 
tant that the rules should be held tp and that they should be made 
public. 

It might be expected that the student body and alumni of an 
institution which is at odds with an influential portion of its con- 
stituency, and in which a certain number of professors feel their 
tenure insecure for causes not involving professional competeney, 
would exhibit a lack of solidarity and of institutional loyalty. The 
committee's opportunities to investigate student sentiment were 
limited. It did not, in fact, regard this as one of its principal tasks. 
Nevertheless, it was informed by citizens, by faculty members, and 
by representatives of the students themselves that the spirit of the 
student body, while giving evidence of improvement during the j 

present academic year, was on the whole not strong; that indiffer- i 

ence, unrest, and a vague distrust of , the authorities prevailed. ’ 
Officers of the university also stated to the committee that the j 
institution has seldom received the strong support of* a well-organized 
alumni body. An alumni organization exists, but apparently it 
has not been successful in enlisting the active interest of the 
majority of graduates. University spirit, in short, as the term is 
usually understood, is but slightly developed in Nevada.* Certain • 
devoted and able students are working loyally and with some effect “ 
to bring about a more unified student sentiment. A few alumni 
have stood by the institution in its time of stress And have preserved $ 
an undiminished interest in its affairs; but, on the whole, there is no 
ready and enthusiastic response to the requests and plans of the 
official leaders of the university. 
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Another allegation frequently made to the committed concerned 
the present attitude of the institutional authorities toward standards 
of scholarship. The belief was expressed that these had been slight- 
ly ^ but sensibly lowered within the past two or three years; that 
while on paper the university seemed to be demanding as much or 
more than previously, nevertheless, there was lax enforcement of 
printed standards in the interest of increased enrollment. Later in 
the report the committee discusses this question, which vitally 
concerns the integrity of the institution, in some detail and shows 
that the allegation is unfounded. 1 Here it suffices to emphasize 
the insidious effect of 9uch a belief. In respect to standards of 
scholarship, a State university must be free from suspicion. 

If there 'must be no doubts of its virtue in' the matter of academic 
standards, it is equally imperative that the attitude of the institution 
toward questions of public morals shall be firm and unequivocal. A 
university ought not to enter partisan conflicts which are to be 
decided by. political action. Politics are not its sphere. But the 
university can not be indifferent to the moral conditions of the 
community which it serves. It must be against drunkenness, - 
against gambling, against prostitution, and there should exist no 
scintilla of doubt anywhere that it is against these and all kindred 
evils. No legislative appropriation eveq if it would be jeopardized 
by a positive stand on these matters, which is extremely unlikely, 
is worth the price of the silence that seems to give consent. There 
are no business interests whose support is powerful enough to.com- 
^■pensate for failure to follow the path of obligation. 

The truth of these statements is, in ijie committee’s judgment, 
strikingly .confirmed by the present dilemma of the University of 
Nevada. Leading representatives* of the university have of late 
refused to concern themselves openly with the mofal conditions of 
the city and the State. 2 Of this fact there is no doubt. It has been 
several times stated both publicly and to the committee by the 
officials themselves. 

The committee admits that the issues involved in the position 
taken by the university officers are not clean-cut. Perhaps it is not 
possible to define categorically what the action of such officers on 
any particular question relating to public morals should be. .The 
committee assumes, however, that certain propositions will meet 
with general assent. 

First, as has already been noted, there must be no doubt that the 
university as an institution stands for the highest individual and 

; ■■■ ■ . — » r — r — : 

# } See p. 68 et seq. - i 

• It should In fustieebe noted, however, that the suthorltteftiave tm ostentatiously taken slept to secure 
the cooperation of city officials in keeping the students of the university awey from unwholesome resorts, 
the oommtttee reoeived testimony on thlt point from the mayor, the chief of police, and others. 
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social mortality. It can riot express its attitude politically, but its 
position should be clear and open. Second, the position of an insti- 
tion can be publicly made known only by its officers. Without 
their voice it is dumb. Third, there is a negative aspect of the first 
proposition. The authorities of an institution may on no pretense 
permit the institution to profit by an act or a condition detrimental 
to the. public welfare. Fourth, it must* not be forgotten that an in- 
stitutional official is a citizen as well as a member of the board of 
regents or of a faculty. As a citizen, he has a right to his own opinion 
on matters affecting the public interest. His position on board or 
faculty should not operate to gag him or to suppress his individuality ^ 

These propositions appear to contain an irreconcilable contradic- 
tion. If the attitude of an institution can only be expressed through 
the men and women who make up its controlling bodies, and if such 
officers should in their capacity as citizens be perfectly free to give 
utterance to their own individual opinions, is%ot the position of the 
institution on questions of great public moment necessarily identical 
with that of those of its officers who are, through their respective 
offices, its spokesmen? In a certain sense this is true. Probably it 
is also desirable in a majority of cases. Aside from matters of parti- 
san politics, in which the university should not take sides, en- 
lightened opinion is generally unanimous on such questions as are 
here under discussion. In the rare cases where an official spokesman 
of an institution holds a contrary view to that held by the majority of ^ 
the institutional community, two alternative courses of action seem, 
in the committee's judgment, to be open to him; he may declare what 
is the official position of the institution and at the same time state that 
his own views are divergent; or if he can noffonger truly* represent 
his community, he may resign. However, the committees believes 
that no rule can be proposed which would act as an infallible guide 
in such unusual circumstances. These are not cases for rules but for 
the tact and judgment that are the essential attributes of a real 
leader. 

The committee has dwelt thus at length upon the principles in- 
volved because it has felt that a certain lack of precision existed in the 
public mind as to the rights and obligations of the university officers. 
At the University of Nevada there is apparently no dualism of view 
with regard to thclssues under discussion. It is not suggested that the f 
officers do not represent the academic community or that they do' not 
individually desire theimprovement of public morals. It is rather their 
reticence that is objected to ; their eagerness to keep the university neu- 
tral; and their failure at the same time to take an open stand as indi- 
vidual citizens. But a university in thede matters can not be neutral; 
neither can it safely endure the suspicion of being surreptitious. If 
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the committee may judge by the frequency with" which the matter 
was brought to its attention, there is no policy of the institution) not 
even the alleged mystery surrounding its financial transactions, 
which has ^aroused -a greater measure of dissatisfaction. 

These are the major charges made against the University of Ne- 
vada by those citizens with whom the committee came in contact. 
That they are commonly made and widely believed is sufficient to 
produce's condition of tension between the university and its sup- 
porters that must in the long run be ruinous to the institution. 

Contrasted with this is the type of relations which have been 
established between a few of the most influential State universities 
and their constituencies. These relations ate characterized by pub- 
lic appreciation of new university projects, the mutually helpful 
interplay of advice and counsel between the officers of the univer- 
sity and representatives of the public — cordial cooperation, in short, 
between the university and the citizens in an effort to improve the 
intellectual, moral, social, and economic conditions of the State. 
State universities where such relations prevail have come to be 
regarded as instruments for the general welfare, remote from parties 
and the petty personalities of political conflicts, single as the compass 
in their aim, their every act open to public inspection, inviolable as 
the courts . 1 

Facts and discussions appearing in later portions of the report 
will, it is hoped, throw further light on the basis of some of these 
allegations and will suggest remodies for a condition so unwhole- 
some . 2 It suffices at this point for the committee to indicato 
whether or not there is any real justification for the public attitude. 
It has already been intimated that there is no dispute with regard 
to two recent policies of the university officials. There has beeja no 
sufficient effort to keep the State constantly informed of the opera- 
tions of the institution, and the authorities have not taken on uncom- 
promising position with reference to public morals. Unless the com- 
mittee has been misled, these policies of reticence and noninterference 
constitute also the principal grievances of responsible citizens againdt 
the manaj^spent of the university. Most of the other complaints 
which were "called to the attention of the committee either spring 
meturally and inevitably from these or may be dismissed altogether 
as examples of . the spiteful and unmotivated gossip which always 
falls to the lot of persons in charge of public institutions. But it is 
evident, for instance, that public doubt as to the integrity of finan- 
cial operations has raised fears for the security of the teaching staff 
and skepticism with regard to academic standards — fears which 
have been,: still further augmented by what is interpreted as the 

i jnwwbttit In the report tr§ noted the hopeful beginning* of *uch rotation* in fy«v*dr 

' *3m mgmMij Cb. U, pp. 38 Ch. V, pp. 78 «t 9»q., «nd Ch. IX, pp. 113>nd 118. 
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cora^^ant attitude of the authorities toward civic unrighteousness. 
The management of the university has, therefore, in a large measure 
brought about its own troubles. 

However, the public is not wholly guiltless. Having organized an 
expensive, complicated, and delicate machine, tfce people of any State 
ought to place it in the hands of trusted and competent representa- 
tives and then support them loyally and confidently. The repre^ 
sentatives should be held responsible for its successful operation. 
Ways should be devised to hold them to strict accountability. The * 
people should realize two things especially: (1) Some institutional 
plans and transactions can not be made public on the moment of 
their inception, without causing serious embarrassment and added 
expense (e. g., the taking of an option on a piece of real estate), and . 
(2) professional educators are rarely indilferent to moral questions, 
nor are they inclined to exploit the institutions to which they are 
attached for' any* sort of personal advantage. They are as prone to 
v mistakes of judgment as other men and women, as^fallible generally 
as other human beings. But the profession, being paid largely in 
gratitude and respect, simply does not attract men of strong aggran- 
dizing tendencies, men greedy for power or wealth. The kind of 
persons who find their way into it are exceedingly conscientious, 
painstakingly zealous for the public service. Th e committee does not 
intend these remarks as a panegyric on the teaching profession. It 
merely states what is a commonly accepted fact. 

The application of the fact to the present discussion is plain. The 
people of thei State appear not to have given the university officers 
the benefit of the doubt. They have too frequently chosen to place 
a sinister interpretation on acts which probably were performed in 
perfect goo<J> faith. They have been distrustful and have lent a 
ready ear to slander. This is a state of mind for which the committee 
sees no external remedy. It is to a large extent responsible, how- 
ever, for the present relations existing between the university and 
the public. * 

These observations lead the committee irresistibly to two conclu- 
sions. The State of Nevada needs leadership from its^ university: 
which will establish such reciprocal relations as have already been 
described, leadership which will be strong enough to cure public 
opinion of its prevailing distemper. The State of, Nevada also needs 
to take the control of its university out of politics. *Until it does 
so no permanent improvement in the relations between the university 
and its constituency may be expected, nor .will the university be able # 
to furoisb'the leadership which the State requires. The connection 
of the university( with partisan politics is the root of - ajl the evil. 
This subject will be discussed in some detail in the next chapter. 
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Chapter II. 


GOVERNMENT AND CONTROL OF THE UNIVERSITY 

OF NEVADA. 


# BOARD OF REGENTS. 

The University of Nevada is controlled by a board of regents con- 
sisting of five members, elected at general elections, on party tickets. 

At each general election two regents are chosen for the long term of 
four yeare, and one for the short term of two years.- The majority 
of the board is therefore subject to change once in two years, at 
any general election. 

The following section from the Revised Laws of Nevada (4641, 
sec. 3) indicates the powers and duties legally assigned to the boaftl: 

First — To prescribe rules for their own government, and for the government of the 
university. 

Second. — To prescribe rules for the reportsof officers and teachers of the university. 

Third. — To prescribe the course of stud Vp t he time and standard of graduation, and 
the commencement and duration of the'tj^ps and the length of the vacations of the 
university. . * 

Fourth.— To prescribe the textbooks, and provide apparatus and furniture for the 
use of pupils. 

Fifth. — To appoint a presidents the university, who shall have a diploma from 
some recognized college of learning of good standing, or some State normal school, 
who has had at least five years of practical experience £s an instructor, who is familiar 
with the modern methods of imparting instruction generally approved in the United 
States, and who shall be indorsed as to moral character and qualifications as an in- 
ftructor by the president and faculty of three institutions of learning authorized by 
law to confer degrees. 

Sixth.— To prescribe the duties of the president, and fix his salary and the salaries 
of all other teachers in the university. 

Seventh.—' To require the president, under their direction, to establish and main- 
tain training or model schools, and require the pupils of the university to teach and * 
instruct classes therein. ' , 

Eighth. — To control the expenditures of all moneys appropriated for the support 
and maintenance of the university and all moneys received from any soiirce what- 
soever. 4 — 

; Ninth. — To keep open to public inspection an account of receipts and expenditures. 

*. Tenth. — To annually report to the governor a statement of all their transactions, 
and oif all other matters pertaining to the university. , * 1 

Eleventh. — To transmit with such report a copy of the president's annual report. 

Twelfth.— To revoke any diploma by thfem granted n on receiving satisfactory evi- 
dence that the holde* thereof is addicted to drunkenness, is guilty of gross immoral- 
ity, or is repuUbly dishonest in his or her dealings: Provided , That such person shall 
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have at least 30 days*, previous notice of such contemplated action, and shall * if he 
or qhe asks it, be heard in his or her own defence. 

Tho board must meet quarterly, and may hold special^Sficetings 
at tho call of the chairman. The State superintendent of public 
instruction must visit the university at least once in three months 
and report quarterly to the regents on' its condition. 

University accounts, like other State accounts, must bo passed on 
by the board of examiners before being paid. 

The following interesting legal provision is also worth noting, 
(4646, sec. 8) : 

It shall bo the duty of the president of the university to instruct in the university, 
and, under the direction of the board of regents, to^manage all matters connected 
with the institution, to employ assistant teachers and servants, purchase supplies, 
and make monthly statements to the board of regents of all receipts and expenditures, 
supported by vouchers. 


CONSTITUTION OF BOARDS OF REGENTS IN OTHER STATES. 


.Tho following tabular view of the constitution of boards of regents 
or trustees of Stato universities and colleges shows that the utmost 
variety prevails with respect to tho number of members, the method 
of choosing them, and the length of term. It is plain that there is 
no common theory of university control. Legislatures have deter- 
mined the constitution of the governing boards of State universities 
on the analogy of boards of trustees of other corporate bodies with 
' which the legislative members were familiar, or in accordance with 
a contemporary experiment in administration, or with the intention 
of providing political checks and^, balances. All of these motives are 
clfirfrly to be read in the collected laws providing for the establish- 
ment of State boards* of regents. 

Tho form of board control, however, has come to be recognized 
as of vital importance to the success of any modem university. Much 
discussion of the subject has made it evident that university admin- 
istration is not essentially unlike the administration of any other 
public function which is carried on by specially trained experts; 
such functions, for instance, as the public library, charities and cor- 
rection, the care of parks, and, of course, the public schools. Through 
a long process of trial and error, States and cities have discovered 
certain principles which appear to underlie efficient board control of 
such public activities. To these there is now general assent.. They 
appear to the committee to be equally applicable to the constitution 
and practice of the board of regents of a State university. 
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, PRINCIPLES OF UNIVERSITY CONTROL. 

The first of these relates to the number of members. Experience 
has shown that public administrative boards, 1 consisting of from 7 to 
15 persons have usudUy been most success ful. The main reasons are 
perhaps clear, but the committee ventures to restate them. They 
are: (1) Business is conducted most expeditiously and efficiently by 
a group snpill enough to sit around a single table and to discuss with- 
out formal parliamentary tactics; (2) the group should be large 
enough, however, to represent different elements and opinions in the 
body politic. 

Many successful administrative boards, educational and other, 
consist of 5 members, as does the present board of regents* of the Uni- 
versity of Nevada. The committee is quite ready to concede that the 
difference ui efficiency and representative character between a board 
of 5 and one of 7 members may be very slight or in given cases non- 
existent. The criticisms and recommendations which it is about .to 
offer concerning the Nevada board are based primarily on shortcom- 
ings in the constitution of that body which have no reference to its 
size. But the committee reels that, as it is going to urge a complete 
reorganization of the Nevada board of regents, the question of num- 
beri should not be overlooked. A board of 5 members is more easily 
dominated by an influential personality than a board consisting of 
7 persons. It is considerably easier to get a majority of 3 than a 
majority of 4‘. . . 

The second principle to which allusion has been matle concerns 
the method of. selecting board members. Reference to thte tabular 
presentation on pages 1 6-23 will reveal the fact that State boards of 
regents are in the majority of cases either elected by popular vote 
or appointed by the governor. The larger number of boards are 
appointed. 

The committee unhesitatingly indorses the appointment of uni- 
versity regents by the governor, with confirmation by the senate, as 
against popular election. The weaknesses of popular election must 
already be painfully apparent to the intelligent citizens of Nevada. 
The drawback which overshadows all others is that the university is 
thus drawn unavoidably into the turmoil of partisan politics. The 
university is not on such occasions a major political issue, however. 
As far as its management is an issue at all, it is distinctly a minor 
issue. 1 It is the tail of the political kite. Candidates for the board of 

regents are frequently men to whom the party has refused whafare 
* *" — — ■— — — - 
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regarded as more desirable honors, but who must be recognized. The 
regency is perhaps * a sop to wounded political vanity. Once in 
office, it becomes necessary to keep up political fences, perhaps to 
fight for reelection. The "'possible embroilment of thp~ university 
in these activities need only be alluded to. 

What genuine university Issue can there be which once in two 
years requires settlement at the polls t. A univeijity shoji]^ have no 
connection with or inclination toward any political party. If it is a 
question of reviewing carefully the acts or the competency of mem-* 
bers of the board, the objection immediately arises that these matteia 
* never are, and can not be, weighed in the heat of a partisan conflict. 
If the State desires to register its opinion bn the amount of support the 
institution should receive, it is not necessafy to vote on the regents 

tO do SO; * ■ . 

It may also.be very strongly urged that popularly elected boards ' 
do not in the long run command ability of as high an order as boards 
chosen by other methods. * The common party practice already men- 
tioned of using nominations to the board of regents to satisfy the 
desire of some men for political reward would of itself tend to place 
upon the board from time to time persons unqualified for the task. 
Moreover, few men of the type required for the performance of the 
. duties of regent will of their owii initiative engage in the disagreeable 
business of a campaign for the sake of the opportunity to renders 
difficult public service. The men who should sit on State boardsiof 
regents should be sought . 4 The office of regent then becomes a post 
of honor bestowed for distinguished merit and* integrity, a post whioh 
no citizen, however eminent, can refuse to accept. Several States 
have organized their university boards of regents so that membership 
of them is regarded in this light. Nothing less will permanently 
assure to State universities the enlightened government which such 
important enterprises require. 

The foregoing remarks are not intended as a specific criticism of 
the present members of the board of regents of the University of 
Nevada. It is not the committee’s function to pass judgment on 
the personal qualifications foY their high office of ^embers of the 
board, past or present. It merely points out that such results as it 
has just mentioned have been proved by the experience of many 
States to follow popular election, especially when such election is for 
short terms on party tickets and simultaneous with & general* elec- 
tion. Whether these results have obtained in Nevada nmy be left 
.to the citizens of the State to determine. It may bo remarked in 
passing, however, that the committee was several james informed that 
nominations to the board had been used in the way just indicated, 
and that the participation of certain members of the board (those 
seeking reelection) in every campaign involves the university to 
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| some extent also. An example of the unsettling effect on university 
work of this intimate relation of its governing board to party politics 
was indeed thrust forcibly upon the committee’s attention — since its | 

visit was made during a political campaign — and has already been 1 
mentioned. (See p. 8.) From all of which considerations the second 
principle, so often referred to, emerges. It might be stated thus:. 

The governing boards of State universities should have no connection 
with partisan politics. This condition is best attained if their mem- 
bers are appointed by some official agent representing the whole com- 
munity , preferably by the governor . 

Certain citizens of Nevada have raised two objections to this 
proposition. The first is that if regents are appointed the public 
has no control over them, no power to turn them out if they do not 
prove satisfactory. The second is that gubernatorial appointments 
are often made for political reasons, perhaps with a desire to control 
tjjie boards 

The first objection may* of course, be raised against filling any 
public office by appointment. The incumbent is inaccessible to a 
.discontented electorate. There is no recall. On the other hand, the 
appointing officer has an opportunity to weigh the qualifications of 
' the appointee for the particular post to be filled with a care that the 
electorate can never exercise. He is sensible also of the effect on 
his own reputation and political fortunes of an unfit appointment. 

In any evenj, the United States as a Nation and its component States 
as sovereign Commonwealths are committed to a dual method of 
filling public office. Federal judgeships, special positions carrying 
judicial powers, and meet offices demanding highly expert capacity 
under the Federal Govemmefit are filled by appointment, and similar . 
positions are in many States filled in the same way. Experience has 
not demonstrated the superiority of popular election as a means of 
selecting the holders of positions of this class. The bench of Massa- 
chusetts, for example, be$u*s comparison with that of any State where 
judges are chosen by the people. It is not commonly suggested that 
1 the Federal judiciary or the Interstate Commerce Commission would 
be improved if recruited by popular election. 

The second objection is easily disposed of. The safeguard against 
v improper gubernatorial appointments made for political reasons is 
to vender it impossible for . any governor to appoint a controlling 
fraction of the. board. 1 

This brings the committee to the, statement of the next principle, 

; / tio wit: University regents should be % appointed for long terms. Of the 
< .7 two chief reasons for this policy, one has just been stated.. The 
other is that the honor and dignity attaching to > the office are thereby 

■ ■ ■- ■ ■ ' — i ' 

i Removal by the governor on proved charges of malfeasance In office may well be provided for in any 
act s pecify i ng gubernatorial appointment. ^ 
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enhanced. If the governor makes but one appointment to the board 
of regents each year, or but one in two years, public attention is 
focused on the office, on the appointee, and on the appointing official: 
The appointment becomes an event of considerable importance in 
the life of the State. 

A fourth principle, which again is, the product of the experience of 
many communities with public boards similar in functions and duties 
to boards of university regents, is that the members of such bodies should 
receive no compensation, beyond their necessary traveling expenses } 
This principle is based upon several considerations. The men and 
women who should be appointed to board positions would hot be * 
attracted by the salaries or honorariums which the community is 
likely to pay. It has never been difficult, however, to find persons of 
thet highest ability who were ready to render a necessary a$d honor- 
able public service without reward. On the other hand, the salaries 
which have occasionally been paid to members of educational boards 
of control have in some instances proved attractive to persons of 
inferior capacity. The tendency in such cases is to throw the posi- 
tions into the, realm of political influence. Board memberships be- 
come 1 ‘jobs 1 ' in the political sense. Once this tendency is established^ 
persons of the type that should be drafted for board service are uSL 
willing to accept appointments. 

But perhaps the most dangerous outcome of the payment of sala- 
ries to members of educational boards is that i( begets an inclination 
to earn the compensation by meticulous attention to the details of 
administration. Nothing is more disastrous to. the proper function- ' 
ing of an institution. It is essential that the legitimate limits of 
board action should not be transgressed. The committee under- 
stands the sphere of l£te governing board to embrace three main 
activities. These are: The determination of the general policies of * 
the institution or institutions under its control, in consultation with 
the executive officers; the appropriation of moneys or the approval 
of the distribution of appropriations made by public appropriating » 
bodies; and the appointment of institutional employees on the recom- 
mendation *of the institutional executives. In other words, the func- 
tion of j the governing board is, in the ^roadest sense of the worej, 
legislative. If it attempts to usurp executive functions, chaos 
usuaUyJfoliows. 

The committee is happy to testify that the board of regents of* the 
University of Nevada has, to a degree seldom' observed in other v 
Spates, recognized this distinction and that it has for some years con- * 
fined itb activities to the operations just summarized. The forego- 
ing observations are offered, therefore, not in the way of criticism, 
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but rather to complete, the statement, of the principles fundamental 
to successful board organizations and to serve as a word of caution 
in case the State sees fit to reorganize the governing board ctf its 
university in the general direction of the recommendations which are 
to follow. ‘ 

The last two principles which should be mentioned may perhaps 
be inferred from what has already been said. At all events, their 
acceptance by the people of Nevada may lie taken for granted, in* 
view of the composition and past policy of its own t>oard of regents. 
They can therefore be briefly stated, without supporting»evidence. 
They are: 


{l) . Member s of a, university board of regents should be representative 
citizens, persons of enough education to enable them to form competent 
judgments on questions of university policy , preferably in a majority 
of cases university graduates; but not educational experts . The n\ost 
successful administration of public education has been furnished by 
lay boards, representing the best thought of the community and * 
working through expert executive officers. (2) TJie scope of \ the 
board's activities should be strictly limited either by law or by board 
ruling to the three general functions outlined abode. # * 

Acceptance of these principles of educational administration will 
put the State of Nevada in readiness to adopt a system of uni- 
versity control which shouldiremedy many of the past defects in its 
management and should remove the institution permanently from 
the baneful influence of politics. * ' % 

The committee recommends .that steps be taken to amend the* 
constitution of the State to permit the creation by the legislature of 
a board of regents of the State university to consist of seven mem- 
bers, to be appointed by the governor and confirmed by the senate, 
each member to serve eight years and not more than two to be 
appointed. in any biennial period. It further recommends that no 
member of the board receive compensation for his services, except ' 
his necessaijy expenses in attending meetings of the board. 

The committee recommends a board of seven rather than nine or 
some larger number of members, because of the immense distances 
in Nevada and the consequent difficulty whicli attendance on board 
meetings imposes on persons living in the southern and eastern parts 
of the State. 


POLICIES OF THE BOARD OF REGENTS. 

The committee has inquired with some care into the recep^oli- 
/ ^ ejes of the .present beard# and it desires to record certain of its oftserva- 
tipns. Reference has . already been- made (see p. 27) to the wise 
division of power and initiative between the board and the executive 
5$ officers of the university. This division, in so far as it concerns the 
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question of greatest moment to the educational integrity of the 
institution, is defined in Article VI, section 5, of the b> laws of the 
board. The section reads in part as follows: 

The president of the university shall be the official administrator end • xecutive 
agent of the board. He snail be ex officio a member of all committees ; he aha l attend 
the meetings of the board of regents and meetings of all committees; he shall make such 
recommendations to the board of regents from time to time as may seem to him wise, 
touching any phase o( the university policy or administration^ He shall make all 
: nomination* for appointment to positions under the board of regent », and in case nomina- 

tions are not approved he shall make others . It is not expected that the board of regents 
will accept without question all nominations of the president , but no appointments can 
be made without his nomination, and no dismissal can take place without his recommenda- 
tion . 

This is for the most f part admirable. If the State decides to reor- 
ganise the board of regents as recommended above the recognition 
of the proper prerogatives bf the executive provided for in this by- 
-law, especially in the italicized portions (italics are the committee’s) ' 
a should by all means be preserved. It is essential both to the main- 
tenance of a sense of security and dignity among Kiembere of the 
faculty and to the defense of true university standards that the initia- 
tive, in all matters relating to appointment and dismissal, reside in 
. the president. 

Equally wise is the position of the board established three years 
ago, with relation to tenure of office. The following quotation from 
v the minutes of the meeting of the board held September 22, 1913, 
states its declared policy: 

' The tenure of office of professore and associate professors is unlimited. Every pro- 
fessor or associate professor holds hia position as long as he remains an 1 efficient and 
; progressive student, teacher, and investigator. When he ceases to grow, when he is 
beginning to die at the top, the president may consider whether it is time to sever his 
* connection with the teaching body of the university. 

The tenure of office of an assistant professor is five years from the date of his election. 

Instructors and assistants are elected annually to their positions. 

In case, for any reason, it becomes necessary to dispense with the services of any 
professor, associate professor, or assistant professor, the university will give official 
notied at least seven months prior to the close of the year, or on the 1st of December 
prior to Juris 30. 

In the cipe of instructors and assistants, the university will give them notice at 
least five months prior to the close of the fiscal year to as whether the university 
wishes tq retain their services or not. r 

'The Bureau of Education has given considerable circulation and 
general indorsement to the report of the committee of fifteen of the' 
American Association of University Professors on academic freedom. 

. and . academic tenure made^to the association December, 1915.. The ; 
two chief postulates of the committee bearing on academic tenure were, 
(a) that appointments should run for a definite term, understood by 
both parties to the agreement, with ample notice in case of non- 
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renewal; and (b) provision for a judicial hearing whenever it be- 
comes' necessary to dismiss a person of professorial rank. . The first 
of the association's demands, which everyone will -agree is necessary 
to place academic appointments on a square and businesslike basis, 
is amply met by the vote of the board of regents just cited. In view 
of the public uncertainty -concerning the tenure of university pro- 
fessors in Nevada (see p, 8), the committee believes the board might 
profitably consider the advisability of adopting a rule providing for 
hearings in cases of dismissal also. 

It is apparent that many people in Nevada have little or no con- 
ception of academic freedom and the necessity for preserving it at all 
costs. The committee has before it newspaper articles and editorials 
published in the State within the year, calling for the dismissal from 
the university faculty of a professor who expressed in public an 
opinion on a public question of great moment to the State which 
differed from the opinions assumed to be held by the president and 
board of regents. The professor in question was even on one occasion* 
refeued to as a “hired man,” whose silence, it was argued, in case he 
did not agree with his official superiors, had been bought by the salary 
which the State paid him. The committee was amazed to discover that 
this view of a professor’s relationship to public questions appeared to 
havejiaused no shock, even to intelligent and fair-minded citizens. 
It was declared by many that the dismissal called for would probably 
be made. Such indignation as found expression in *the committee’s 
hearing was at the probable loss of a valued teacher rather than at 
the 'suggested infringement of the right of freo speech. 

The committee desires to emphasize the fact that on this vitally 
important question the board of regents of the University of Nevada 
has taken a much more advanced and high-minded position than a 
portion of the press of the State, or than those groups of citizens with 
whom the committee came in contact. 1 Resolutions passed by the 
board of February 6 , 1914, and appearing in the minutes, constitute 
a charter of liberties which can be paralleled- in few universities, 
State or private. The committee commends them to the attention 
of the citizens of the State: 

Whereas there has frequently come- before the board of regents for consideration 
the right of the president of the university and the members of the faculty thereof to 
enter into matters outside of and nowise connected with the university; and * 

Whereas it appears to the board of regents that no definite action was ever'taken 
by the board relative to the president and members of the faculty taking part in 
• matters not connected -with the university; and 

Wheretrf the board of regents of the university regard it as of fundamental import- 
ance that the inen connected with the university should exercise the rights and privi- 

1 Th * submitted by tbs committee on the occasion o C its meeting with the board of regents may 

ba found in Appendix, p. 13?. AU of these were answered folly and satisfactorily by the board. 



leges which belong to them as citizens of the municipality, and of the State, and of the 
Nation: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the president, the members of the faculty, and all others connected 
with the university are, and have been at all times (in so far as the present, board 
is nwtare). free 1 6 take part in all matters pertaining to the public welfare, as good* 
ritizens, and ns good citizens to, exercise the rights and privileges secured them 
under the law, with full freedom of thought and action. 

^ And be it further resolved, Thltt when those connected with the university take part 
in Av matters pertaining to the public welfare of the Nation, or the §tate, or any 
locality in the State, their action is as an individual member of the community, 
unless such action is taken under the direction of the board of regents ;« but in all suclj 
matters, whether done for the public welfare qf the Nation, or of the State, or any 
locality within the State, the regents regard it as of fundamental importance that 
the good name and standing of' the university should be considered, and that no 
such actrdn should be taken by the president, or any member of the faculty, or any 
person connected therewith, that would reflect upon the university, without .first 
consulting the board of regents; and that no action should be taken j)y those con- 
nected withjthe university which would tend to create, in the public mind the opinion 
that they were acting in any other capacity than that of an individual. 1 

And be it furtlter resolved, That all matters affecting the university in any way must 
. be first referred to the president, and by him to the board of regents, for final action. 

While it is evident that in respect to ihreo of the most important 
questions with which a goVbrning board has to deal — namely, the 
division of power and initiative, the tenure of office, and academic * 
freedom — the policies of the board of regents of the University of 
Nevada have been essentially sound, there are other directions in 
which the board is obviously open to criticism. During the admin- 
istration of a former president the board saw* fit to separate the 
financial from the educational administration of the university, 
placing the former in the hands of the comptroller (under the general 
direction of the board) and exempting that official from responsibility 
to the president . 2 The president has thus not only beep deprived of 
authority in fiscal matters, t>ut has even to some degree, by force of 
circumstances, been in ignorance of the current status of the, various 
funds by which the educational work. of the university is supported. 

In a recent survey of the higher institutions of Iowa the Bureau of 
Education came in contact with a similar provision for separating 
the presidents 3 from direct contact with institutional finances. 

The committee quotes the comment of the bureau on this practice: 

To bne unfamiliar with the actual internal workings of an American State univegity 
it may seem wholly practicable to divorce the educational supervision from all fiscal 
control, and , as already indicated , this has more than once been suggested. But to per- 
sons cognizant of the actual circumstances the practicability of this plan seems open to 
grave doubts. Not only must there be some one whose judgment in educational matters 
can be trusted when expenditures for wholly new enterprises are at issue; there must 
also be some authority who shall determine the thousand and one questions of detail in 

1 The committee notea that the phijueology of this paragraph la not so dear as might he wlahed. 

* The president and the board of regents have, however, prepared the general budget. 

* In Iowa three State institutions are governed by a single board, which employs a finance committee to 
handle financial matters. 
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expenditure within the limits of a general budgetary program. For example, who shall 1 

determine whether, of $2,000 available in general fund* the department of botany ' 

Aali be allowed to purchase certain deeired and perhife essential additions to its 
equipment or instead of this the department of history be permitted to make indispensa- 
ble additions to its library? Only one can be done at a time. Questions of this kind 
under any budgetary system are constantly coming up in the larger institutions, and it 
seems somewhat obvious that an intelligent college president is more likely to reach a 
decision based on a just consideration of the educational issues involved than any lay- 
man, however well intentioned. Illustrations of the same type might be repeated 
indefinitely. 

. committee found that the conditions suggested in this para- 

graph had been to a certain extent realized at the University of 
Nevada. ^ Budgets made with sincere intentions have repeatedly been 
broken. Heads of departments have been uncertajn Of the amounts 
of their departmental appropriations, uncertain whether unexpended 
balances in their favor would still be available in the latter part of the 
fiscal year, uncertain which official should be approached for funds 

j to ci^Ty on needed departmental work. Nearly every department 
head interviewed by the committee reported these difficulties and com- 
plained especially of the instability of departmental budgets. Con- , 
fusion has reigned, not altogether unmixed with distrust. 

Perhaps a still more serious mistake of the board has been its recent . 
apparent unwillingness to answer legitimate inquiries regarding the 
university policies and finances. The committee has already referred 
to the consequences of this attitude. (See p. 8.) A particular in- 
stance occurred during the current year when the boayd declined to 
answer a series of questions concerning the financial management 1 
and educational policy of the institution addressed to it by a daily 
newspaper in the State. 

The committee can understand the board’s very natural reluctance to 
publish such a circumstantial account as was requested of the salaries 
and traveling expenses of the university officers and of other incidental 
expenses of the institution; nevertheless, the committee is convinced' 
that the board should have furnished the statement. Subsequent de- 
velopments would seem to confirm the committee’s opinion that, in the 
long run, less harm would result from full publicity, however object ion- 
able, than from an apparent desire to keep any facts concealed. The 
committee believes that the case under discussion has aroused so much 
public interest in the State as to justify specific mention in this report. 

It also desires to state emphatically that its investigation disclosed 
no evidence that the board’s management of the matters concerning 
which questions were, asked was unbusinesslike or prejudicial to the 
heat interests of the institution. - For the enlightenment of those citi- 
zens who have perhaps entertained a different opinion, it publishes in 
the Appendix (p. 1,37) the inquiry, the board’s rejoinder, and the 
answers to the questions raised which had been prepared by the uni- * 
versity officers and which were submitted to the committee at its 
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request. The committee was furnished also with copies of other 
supporting evidence, pay rolls, etc., whicji^onfirmed the officers’ 
statements, but -which it judges uilnoces 9 afy to print. 

The board’s failure to give sufficient publicity to its financial trans- 
actions seems to have been in part due to its earlier mistake of 
separating the educational from the financial management of the 
university. The comptroller’s office developed a system for recording 
the fiscal operations of the university which was not designed to 
facilitate the furnishing on short notice of information on any par- 
ticular phase of the institution’s activities. The board realized this 
defect, and in the summer of 1918 sought the advice of the comptroller 
of the University of Illinois with a view to installing a new system of 
accounting. The system proposed and since adopted by the board is 
in harmony with recommendations of the Association of Business 
Officers of the State Universities and Colleges of the Middle West, and 
represents in general a thoroughly approved form for the conduct of a 
university comptroller’s office. Its distinguishing feature is complete 
budget control. With such a system the executive may know at all 
times the exact status of every fund and of the university finances as 
a whole.' Under it the responsibility for the financial as well as for 
the educational management of the institution is restored to the presi- 
dent, to whom it properly belongs. At the time of the committee’s 
visit the books of the university were being audited preparatory to 
the installation of the new system, which was to be put in operation, 
so the committee was informed, in January, 1917.* The committee's 
comments on the details of the system, with certain minor criti- 
cisms, appear in Chapter IX. Its general indorsement of the plan 
may be recorded here. With this instrument, and the committee 
believes with its changed intentions, the board will be in a position 
to meet the demand for greater publicity of university transactions. 

The committee desires to refer to one other matter which perhaps 
may not-properly be described as a policy of the board, yet in which 
the board’s actual procedure may from time to time bear some of the 
aspects of a deliberately adopted policy. Under the law the board's 
freedom of choice is limited in one of the most important of its func- 
tions, namely, the selection of the president of the university. The 
section of the act specifying the powers and duties, of the board was 
quoted at the beginning of this chapter. The paragraph relating 
to this matter is so extraordinary that it is worth requoting here: 

Fifth. To appoint, a president of the university who shall have a diploma from 
some recognised college of learning of good standing or some State normal school, who 

1 Id connection with this change in the system of accouathia an oxtra^wdlmry mm* lu wi| ^ 

to the committee's attention. It was assured that the transfer of Jtequ from one «et of hooka to n»y«t»w 
wae a dor Joe to cover financial obliquity, and that the old books were then to be burned. The Committee 
oan only point out that this preposterous suspicion la one more < m hoard's reticence. 
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h — h i d at least five years of practical experience as an instructor, who is familiar with 
the modem methods of imparting instruction generally approved in the United States, 
and who shall be indorsed as to moral character and qualifications as an instructor by 
the president and {acuity of three . institutions of learning authorised by law to confer 
| degrees. 

The only explanation which the committee can see for the inclu- 
sion in the act of such a prescription is that the earlier legislators 
who passed the act did not trust future boards of regents to use due 
diligence and precaution in choosing a university executive. In 
effect the law, if strictly observed, takes the selection of the presi- 
dent out of the board '8 hands. The committee judges, moreover, 
that the terms of it would generally be exceedingly difficult to ful- 
fill. Aside from men of the first eminence in the educational world, 
men for the most part occupying commanding positions and so be- 
J yond the reach of new offers, the committee believes there are not 
perhaps at any one time more than a small handful of individuals in 
the entire country who could securo the Indorsement of three faculties 
to their candidacies for the position of president of the University 
of Nevada. Mombers of university and college faculties, in the com- 
mittee’s experience, are extremely cautious in giving recommenda- 
tions. They feel that they must personally bo able to voubh for any 
person to whom they give approval. It is ovident that few men 
could be sufficiently well known to three faculties to securo their 
intelligent indorsement, and if the indorsement is merely perfuno- 
" tory it is of course worthless. 

^ If the committee’s estimate of the number of candidates who 
could at any tune meet the terms of the law is too conservative, it 
is still convinced that on other grounds such a prescription is very 
unwise. .The qualifications which make a good president, especially 
of a small institution in a State like Nevada, may be the product of 
quite other influences than the somewhat nomadic experience 
demanded by the law. The committee can conceive that a small State 
university in a State which is. still to be developed might, under 
certain circumstances, be well served by a young man who could 
come to it in a spirit of consecration and enthusiasm, prepared to 
devote his life to it, to grow up with it, to help build a State, with 
all a young man's ardor for such a task. The committee can con- 
ceive that the board might find an individual possessing all the 
rarer qualities essential to a good executive and an educational 
leader, and yet, under the terms of the present law, not be able to 
appoint him. 

The committee suggests that limitation of any sort upon the free- 
dom of the board in making appointments is highly undesirable, tad it 
ventures to repeat its dictum, expressed earlier in the report, that the 
people of the . State should take pains to provide for the manage- 
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ment of the university by competent representatives, should give 
them full freedom of action, and should then hold them strictly 
responsible for the success of the undertaking. In accordance with 
this conviction, the committee recommends that, if the board is 
reorganized as proposed, the provision that the president must be 
indorsed as to moral character and qualifications as an instructor 
by the president and faculty of three collegiate institutions be not 
included in the law defining the powers and duties of the board of 
regents. 

In the following chapters the committee takc$ up the work of the 
university, its relation to the State, and important phases of its 
internal management. 

SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS. 

1. The change of the system governing the selection of the board of 
regents and the creation ’elf & board of seven merpbers, to be ap- 
pointed by the governor and confirmed by the senate, for terms of 
eight years. 

2. In case the system is changed as indicated, the abolition of 
the prescription requiring the pereon' appointed as president of the 
University of Nevada to be indorsed by the president anil faculty of 
three collegiate institutions. 
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Chapter III. 

HIGHER EDUCATION IN NEVADA AND THE FACTORS 
' WHICH CONDITION IT. 


It is the purpose of this chapter to indicate the general relationship 
of the University of Nevada to the State. The development of a State 
university and the character of the instruction that it offers are con- 
ditioned in a peculiar degree by the social needs of the State in which 
it is located and by the facilities for secondary training which the 
State affords. In a certain' sense there is and can be ho common 
type of State university, nor even an ideal State university, apart 
from its environment. Every State university is more or less the 
product of local conditions and local exigencies. This fact accounts 
in large measure for the great variations among American State 
universities. Apparently these variations are not accidental and 
temporary, but permanent and essential. They do not ‘of course 
necessarily affect standards of educational work. It may be possible 
in time to establish a single national standard for higher education. 
Indeed, such a standard is being constantly more closely ’approxi- 
mated. The variations represent rather differences of organization 
and method brought about by the different types of service demanded. 
The obligation therefore clearly rests on State university officials to 
effect as close a correlation as possible between the offerings of the 
university and the needs of its constituents. The outside investi- 
gator who is called upon to estimate the wisdom of a State uni- 
versity’s policies and the efficiency of its management must also 
study the field of the university; that is, the State. 

THE STATE OF NEVADA . 1 

* Certain uncompromising characteristics ol the State of Nevada at 
once demand consideration. Their influence on the evolution of 
education, both higher and secondary, has been determinative; they 
will doubtless continue 'to affect it. Nevada ‘is sixth in land area 
and forty-ninth in population among the States and Territories of 
continental United States. The rainfall throughout the State is for 
the most part insufficient for the growing of crops, without irrigation, 

t The statistical material relating to Industrie* and population In this chapter Is tafcen from the Thir- 
teenth Census of the United States. Statistics of Nevada; and Vol.lV, Occupation Statistics, Abstract 
of tha Thlrtao n th Census, unless otherwise noted. 
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and there is little undeveloped water power. The State is cm e ee d 
from north to south by a series of high mountain ranges, with' broad 
arid valleys between. The slopes of the mountains offer pastmrage 
for live stock. Owing to the scarcity of water, •but 3.9 per cent of 
the land area of the State is devoted to farms (census figures of 1910), 
and this includes the large ranches using the public domain for grazing 
purposes. Approximately 1 per cent of the area of the State is irri- 
gated. This constitutes 93.3 per cent of the land in farms which is 
reported by the last census as improved. Nevertheless, about 75 
per cent of the land devoted to farming is not irrigated and, sb has 
just been indicated, for the most part not improved. This land is 
used chiefly for grazing. The greater portion of it does pot appear 
to be susceptible of irrigation. Crop production under irrigation is 
abundant. The approximately three-fourths of & million' acres of 
improved farm land yielded in 1909 (the last census figures available) 
crops valued at nearly $6,000,000. Seventy per cent of these crops, 
however, were hay and forage, i. e., crops used largely for the support 
of live stock. 

These facts should be associated with the following. Of the some- 
what more than $60,000,000 reported as the value of farm property 
in 1909, about one-third was represented by live, stock. The 
average number of acres in a farm was 1,009.6, and the average 
value of individual farms was $22,462. The farms other than thoee 
used almost exclusively for grazing purposes, however, are not on 
the average very large. The inclusion of the large ranches, often 
50,000 to 100,000 acres in extent, accounts for the high average 
acreage per farm for the State. In spite of the small proportion of 
the area of the State devoted to agricultural purposes, agriculture 
is one of the two major industries, as regards both the value of the 
investment and the number of persons engaged (see figure on p. 41). 

It has increased rapidly in magnitude, as is indicated by the fact 
that in the period from 1900 to 1910 the increase in the total value I 
of farm - property was 110*6 per cent. Nevertheless, agricultural 
operations have been and apparently will for a long time continue 
to be preponderatingly those concerned with the raising of live 
stock. Not only the climate and topography of the State, but also ‘ 

the present ownership and control of agricultural lands, tend to j 

foster this branch of agriculture. 1 Tenant farming, it should be > 
noted, is as yet little practiced.. All but 12.4 per cent of the farms 
were in 1910 operated by owners or managers. 

The other major industry is mining. Nevada is in fact one of the 
principal mi nin g States of the country. The Comstock lode/ the 

1 The further development of Intensive agriculture ea practiced on Irrigated lands *U urgaotlyjieaded. 

On the prod itots of such agriculture the urban and village communities largely depend. 




of the unmnamr of hbvada. 


jsxtraordinMy deposits at Tonopah, Goldfield, and other places have 
yielded hundreds of millions of dollars in gold, and silver, a product, 
it might be remarked in passing, which has largely been carried out 
of the* State and of "which the State has never received its just tithe. 
Statistics several years old are particularly unsatisfactory as relating 
to an industry subject to such rapid fluctuations as mining. The 
.latest census returns are for the year 1910, just after the mining boom 
of 1907. Since then the industry* has suffered a considerable depres- 
sion and has latterly begun to recover. In spite of their antiquity, 
however; certain of the figures of the 1910 census may serve to give 
a general idea of the extent of mining operations. In that year 
there were 1,021 mines and quarries, in which an aggregate of 
$166,607,108 was invested. The number of persons engaged in 
the industry was 8,785 1 and the total reported value of the product 
$23,271,697. It is Commonly asserted by those qualified to speak 
that only a sfnall fraction of the mineral resources of the State has 
thus far been exploited. . 

As against the extent of agriculture and mining the manufacturing 
industries of the State are comparatively small. In 1909 th^re were 
were but 177, manufacturing establishments, involving a capital of 
$9,807,000. The number of persons engaged was 2,650,* and the total 
value of the product $11,887,000, of which but $3,521,000 was added 
by the manufacturing process. 

Physical characteristics and the types of industries whose develop- 
ment they permit naturally determine in large degree the size and 
distribution of a State's population. The population of Nevada was 
81,875 in 1910. Since 1870, the first census year subsequent to the 
admission of the State to the Union, the population has undegone 
extraordinary fluctuations. Between i900 and 1910 it increased 
about 93 per cent. The estimated fluctuations in this 10-year period, 
together with age and sex distribution of the population (Indians 
excluded), are presented in the table published below:* 

* Compere Heart on p. 41. The discrepancy between the number Just given of the persons engaged in 
mining and the number on which the figure U based Is due to the to ct that the occupational statistics 

. collected by the census Include all individuals who report a given occupation as tbelr means of livelihood 
whether or not they are employed tn it at the time of the ehumeretion. The statistics of the ™inin r 
Industry Crum which the figures above are drawn record only the number of persons actually engaged in 
m i nin g during' tbe census year. 

* Compare figure on p. 4f. Tbe category manufacturing and mechanical industries used as the bads 
toe the figure includes carpentering end other outside occupations. The manufacturing industries altme 
are referred to in the text above. 

* The table and notes were prepared by Prof. R. Adams, of the University of Nevada. The estimate 
for tbe year IMS differs widely from the estimate reported by the United States Bureau of Census, the 
latter being based on tbe rate of increase In tbe preceding decade. Prof. Adams also estimates the incroase 
between 1910 and 1914 at approximately 6 per cent Instead of tbe 90.58 per cent reported by the census. 
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Table 2 .—Estimate of the growth of population of Nevada, 1900-1910 (Indians occluded). 1 


Population, by ages. 

1900, 

oensus. 

1904, 

estimate. 

1906, 

estimate. 

estimate. 

1910, 

oensus. 

Parent 
oflncreass 
In decade. 

All ages and both sexes 

Kales of all axes 

Females of all ages 1 

Kales 21 years and over 

Kales under 21 years < 

Females 21 years and over 

Females under 31 years 

Kales 6 to 30 yeate 

Females 6 to 30 years 

! 

1 37,119 

! 23.911 

' 14,308 

16, 139 
*6.773 
7,607 
*6,511 
4.765 
4.301 

50.000 

34.000 

16.000 
36,500 

7,500 

9,400 

6.600 

4.800 

4.300 

60,000 

41.000 

19.000 

33.000 
8,000 

19,300 
. 6,800 
5,000 
4(500 

1 

85.000 

58.000 

37.000 

48.000 

10.000 
18.500 

8.500 

7.000 

6.000 

1 

76,646 
49,91$ 
36,738 
38,499 
‘*11.419 
16,039 
* 10.099 
7,811 
6.747 

106 

118 

88 

138 

41 

11$ 

* 56 
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i Children 10 to 14 veers of axe constituted 33.1 per cent of ell persons in Nevede 5 to 10 veers of ate, ea 
against 34.1 per cent for the United States. The evidence of an increase In population, so ter as found In 
statistical form, is not of a character to permit of an estimate of the highest decree of accuracy 
The reports of the State comptroller show that the receipts from gamin* licenses increased, as follows: 
iOOO, 15, fe 1904, $11,623; 10o£ $29,463: 1907, $36 061. The growth in receipts constitute? very good 
evidence of the increase In population, and It Is an Indication of the homeless and migratory character of 
many of the workers. We can not, however, assert the existence of any constant ratio between fwmhiinf 
games and population. 

The total assets of all national banks experienced a marked increase, as follows: 


1900 ; $549,000 

1901 614.000 

1902 : 640.000 

1903 794.000 

1904 1,637.000 

1905 2,136.000 

1906 3,137,000 

1907 9,006,000 


1908 $9,381,000 

1909 9,630.000 

1910 : 10.561,000 

1911 10,070,000 

1912 11,469,000 

1913 10,805.000 

1914 9.867,000 

1915 10,179,000 


The school census reports are of considerable value In determining the population of school age, 6-1$ 
years, but allowance must be made for the (act the number . given before 1906 were too large, of an 

effort on the part of some districts to get more than their tetr share of the distributive school moneys. 
Because of the lack of efficient school supervision the reports of school enrollment are defective, but ins 
error Is In the opposite direction: too small a number of children were reported. The report for 1908 
as compared with that of 1907 show a decrease in the number of school census children amounting to 1,0$$, 
and at the same time the reports of teachers showed an Increase In enrollment amounting to 2,330. 'Tits 
new supervision system had reduced the number of oensus children t>y stopping fraudulent awmiiVig , 
and there was a full count on the enrollment. According to report#, the enrollment of 1907 was equal to 
57 per cent of the number of oensps ohildren, and In 1908 the enroll meet rose to 81 per l * mt 
The vote for candidates tor Congress affords a basis for estimating population, and there is an approaoh 
toward a constant ratio between the number of votes end the population, but this ratio U not to be relied 
upon Implicitly. •' In periods of very rsptd gains in Industrial activity men move about so much that they 
may fail to gain a voting residence, or they may fail to develop an Interest In such ss to bring 

out a full vote. Our vote In relation to the number of adult males Is always small, and in periods of great 
business activity It is unusually small. Consequently a migration of a few thousand'adult males from the 
State In a time of reduced activity Is not accompanied by a reduction of the vote In corresponding measure. 

The vote for candidates for Congress 1900-1910 was ss follows: In 1900 It was 10,165 votes, in 1903 It was 
10.921. In 1901 It was 11.398, in 1906 It was 14,236, In 1908 It was 23,891, In 1910 It was 30,163. 

* A lew persons of unknown age are treated as minors. 


Nevada had seven infeorpor&ted cities in 1910, only two of which, 
B^eno and Sparks, came under the census definition of a city, i. e., a 
place having 2,500 inhabitants or more. The smallest of these incor- 
porated places, Searchlight, had a population of 387. The aggregate 
population of the seven cities was 19,698, or 24.1 per cent of the total 
population of the State. The designation of only incorporated places 
as cities, however, does not' adequately represent the distribution of 
Nevada’s population between urban and rural territory. . Several 
very small places were incorporated, and two of the three largest 
towns were not. The population of the larger towns was as follows: 


Reno 10,867 

OoldOeld * ; 4,838 

Tonopah 3,900 

flperks 3,500 

Towns of 3,500 or more.* 32, 105 


Canon City : * 2, 406 

Virginia City 2,344 

Ely... 2,05$ 

Winnemuoca 1,786 

Calient# 1,78$ 

Elko; llefT 

Towns with less than 2,500 v .... 11,90 


* 
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Tabue 3.^-Per cent of urban population. 


- 

Afgro- 

popula- 

tion. 

Percent . 
of total 

*SK* 

Towns having a population of 2,500 or more 

22, tor. 
11,963 

a?* 

Towns having a population of less than 2,600 and more than 1,500 

Total 

Af flOaOn * 

34,068 

81,876 

41.6 

ropuiWMi OI 



According to the census calculation Nevada is chiefly a rural State. 
Actually, however, a rather small percentage of its inhabitants live in 
farm co mip u ni ties. The majority live in small* towns. It is esti- 
mated, for example, that about 12 per cent of the children of schqol 
age reside in farm districts. Over half are found in .the’ 10 leading 
towns, and most of the remainder in the other towns and villages. 
In this respect the conditions of the State are unique. It should also 
be noted that no large cities are located close to its borders in mother 
States. These facts have an important bearing on the whole edu- 
cational system, as will later be apparent. 

Certain large generalizations concerning the character of the popu- 
lation are also of moment. The accompanying graph (figure 1) 
shows the distribution among various pursuits of the persons en- 
gaged in gainful occupations in 1910. Figures 2, 3, and 4 sL>w the 
similar distribution in groups of neighboring States, of Middle 
Western States, and of £ astern States. The following table gives 
the per cents of the population of Nevada and of the, United States 
engaged in the different kinds of occupations. 
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Table 4 . — Per tons 10 years and over engaged in gainful occupations in 1910. 


Occupations. % j Nevada. 

U ! 

i 

Manufacturing an neohanloal industries no 

SBC wV* fnet #isewberi < ’eMfled).* !!!!!' " , i* S 

jh 

CBr kai occupations £o 


United 

States. 


Per cent. 
100.0 


32.2 

2.5 
27.0 

6.0 

9.5 
1.2 
4.4 
0.9 

4.6 


, Figure 5. represent* the racial composition of the population of 
Nevada, both the gross numbers and the percentages of each group 
being shown. . 

Still more significant for ite bearing oh education is the following 
table showing the age distribution in 1910 of the population of 
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Nevada, of the population of the United States, and of the popula- 
tion of Arizona, Utah, Colorado, *nd New Mexico combined. Figure 
6 represents a comparison of Nevada and the United States with 
respect to the age distribution of the population. 



Table 5 . — Age dutribution of total population , 1910. 


1 

Nevada. 

i 

United | Ar *S?»- ViS 1 ’ Si 
Btates. | N ' W 

_ .. ! 

. Total 

Under 5 years 

6 to M years ? 

15 to 34 years - 

| 

' 81,075 

1 0,883 

10,000 
| 18,801 
! 33,717 

f 14,234 
3,044 

Percent. 

100.00 

7.80 
12. M 
10.20 
41.20 
17.40 

3.80 

Per cent. ■ 

100.0 { 1,704,030 

11.0 I 200,323 
30.fi j 340,001 
It 7 I 320,111 

20.1 1 ■ 320,000 

,14.0, 240,400 

4.3 ! 54,376 

t 

Per ten ft 
100.00 
1106 
20.34 
19.18 
31 87 
14. 11 
3.R 

35 to 44 years ...... 

45 to 04 years 

Over 04 years 


Two other sets of figures are also worthy of record. In 1910, of 
the total population 10 years of age and over, 6.7 per cent was illit- 
erate. 1 In the total population of the State there were in the same 


i This tnetodes tbs Indians, a radal mm that contains a high percentage of Illiterates. 
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yew 55,651 nudes and 29,324 females, or 179.2 males to 100 females. 
In the urban population there were 133.1 males to 100 females, and 
in the rural, 190.4. • 

From the’ foregoing a number.of interesting conclusions immediately 
detach themselves. With respect to population and indSsfriw 
Nevada still exhibits the characteristics of a frontier State. Its vast 
territory supports but a handful of people. These are ctnejRy native 
whites, and the majority of the foreign-bom come fi-om the hardy 
adventurous stocks of northern and western Europe. The inhabit- 



ants are moreover preponderating^ in the prime of life and pre- 
ponderatingly males. This makes possible a high degree of produc- 
tive power as compared with the number of persons to be supported 
and the number of children, to be educated. The percentage of 
children is unusually small. The people are widely scattered, living 
for the most part “in small isolated communities aiid mining settle^ 
ments. The few cities are principally distributing centers, and with 
the exception of Reno have shown little stability of population. The 
two dominant industries, grazing and mining, are frontier industries. 
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The latter especially, owing to its rapid and unforeseen fluctuations, 
leads to a constant shifting from place to place of those engaged in it. 
There has been of late, however, a tendency toward a steady increase 
in population. Apparently the dontinuance of this tendency will 
depend to a great extent on the discovery and exploitation of further 

# >ral resources and upon the development of agricultural pursuits 
t^rom the production of live stock . 1 Such agricultural develop- 



Fio. 8,— Distribution of persona engaged in gainful occupations in South Dakota, Nebraska, and Iowa 

combined, 1910. 

i 

ment is only possible with the aid of irrigation or through the evolu- 
tion and spread of new types of farming which are as yet little or not 
at all practiced. 

It seems manifest that the organized public effort of the State* 
must for a long time to come be focused on 4 the full development 
of its natural resources. This purpose should constantly inform 
legislation. It should *be one of the j>rincipal aims of education. 

1 The great cattle and sheep raising industries require but few people. Their further development will 
not materiaUyincreaee the population. 
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Tho State needs both practical farmers and trained agriculturists. 
It needs m i nin g engineers, civil, mechanical, and electrical engineers. 
As will later be emphasized, it greatly needs teachers, not only to 
spread the knowledge of those practical arte and technical processes 
involved in the occupations of rural and mining communities, hut 
quite as much to help enrich and interpret life in environments where 
of necessity the pressure of material things is severe. On the other 
■'hand, tho State has no largo immediate need for members of the 
so-called learned professions, for highly trained business adminis- 


■ I 



trators, or for practitioners of various of the less common higher 
technical branches. The numbers of. these persons 'in the" total 
population are always small, and the present requirements of the ' 
State can be met by training agencies already established in other 
sections of the country. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION IN NEVADA. 

The commission created by the State legislature in 1915 to survey 
• the educational institutions of the State — and at whose request 
the Bureau of Education haa. made the present study — will report 
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in detail t>n the secondary schools of Nevada. Th© brief summary 
offered herewith is presented in order that the university may be 
seen in its educational setting. State-supported higher institutions 
belong to the State system of public education. Their connection 
with the secondary schools of the State is close «and definite. The 



largely determined by the work of the secondary schools. As a 
rule the great majority of their students are drawn from these schools. 
To be fairly estimated, therefore, they must.be viewed against the 
background of the secondary sclmols. ' • 

Secondary education in Nevada exhibits one unique peculiarity— . 
it is wholly public. The difficulties under which secondary schools 
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have been established and maintained have also been extraordinary. 
The facts adduced above concerning the topography of the State 
and the distribution of its population bear out this assertion. Never- 
theless, the development of secondary school facilities in the last 



a 

10 yearn has been exceptionally rapid. The following table shows 
the percentage of gain and loss. in population, school population, 
and secondary enrollment from 1805 to 1014. A table -showing 
growth injthese three directions in 15 other States is given in the 
Appendix, p.J142. 
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Tablb 6. — Percentage of gain and lost in population, school population,' and secondary 
enrollment from 1895 to 19i4 .* * 

[Figures in Italic show percent of lass.] 


im.. 

1900 .. 


1910 .. 

r 

1914 ., 


Per cent . 

4 

Per cent . 


Years. 



*>.010 

42.335 

i.ti 

42.335 

6.00 

81,875 

93.39 

98,726 

20.58 


98.10 

1,022 

2125 


Figure 7 illustrates graphically the facts presented in the table 
and shows also the growth in higher educational enrollments. 
Nevada does not rank particularly well with other Western States 
in the percentage of the whole number of pupils that is\ enrolled 
in secondary schools. Reference to the table on p. 41, however, 
will' show that the age group including persons of high-school age 
is unusually small. Of the 1 1 Western States, 5 show a larger 
percentage of the whole number of pupils undergoing secondary 
education. But one shows a smaller percentage of the total popu- 
lation enrolled in secondary schools. 2 

Viewed from another angle Nevada's secondary school system 
bears a somewhat favorable comparison with those of other new and 
sparsely settled States. There were 19 four-year high schools in 
1915-16. Seventeen of these were accredited by the State Univer- 
sity. 2 The entrance requirements of the university are standard 
in amount and scope. (See p. 69.) 

The citizens of Nevada have faced great physical obstacles to the 
development of secondary education, but they appear already to 
have laid a sound foundation for a secondary school systom. Inci- 
dentally it might be remarked that the cost both in money and in 
effort has been large. The State must look forward to even greater 
expenditures, however, before Nevada can have a fully developed 
systemW secondary schools. 

In reports made on other State systems of education the Bureau 
of Education has -indicated by extending upward the enrollment 

1 The figures o( population and school population ore taken from the United States Census report. There 
are discrepancies between these figures and thoee In the table on p. 89, which are explained in the notea 
on the latter -table.- Secondary enrollment figures are obtained by the Bureau of Education through 
direct reports from the schools. 

. 2 Indeed Nevada has a smaller percentage of the total population enrolled in all types of educational 
institutions combined than any other State In the Union. The per cent la 124, as against 21.4 for the 
whole United Statos. This is chiefly due to the smaller proportion of children. 

* An accredited school Is one whose standards and equipment have been approved by the agents of a 
higher institution (ganerally the State university) end whoee graduates are aooepted for entrance by that 
institution without examination. 
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curves the numbers that Qiight be expected in schools and colleges 
at vanous future periods. While of course an accurate forecast of 
future enrollment can not thus easily be obtained, undoubtedly the 
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Fio. 7.— Population of Nevada— Collegiate and secondary enrollment. 

general tendency is by this means rather vividly illustrated. Be- 
low are the curves of secondary school and collegiate enrollment pro- 
jected from the year 1914 to the year 1925 (figure 8). It will be 
noted that the actual gain in secondary enrollment in the last two 
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years has been considerably greater than the number indicated by 
the projected curves for this period. The hypothetical enrollment 



figure (1,750) for 1925, therefore, is probably a very conservative 
prophecy. 1 


1 The committee la not unaware of the fact that many other drcurasfcanoes than those mentioned here 
will affect the site of secondary enrollments. Naturally the small percentage of persons under 34 year* of 
age (in Nevada it is approxlately 36 per cent of the total population, as against 51 per cent for the whole 
United States) is a retarding factor. The rate of growth in population oftan has a considerable influence 
also, although In the present stage of American education this influence is sometimes less than mey he 
Imagined. For confirmation o ( this statement the reader is referred to Bulletin, 1916, No. 19, pp. 17-28, 
and Bulletin, 1916, No. 26, pp. 35-30, Bureau of Education. In a State Uke Nevada movements lb popula-’ 
tlon and the development of transportation facilities are likely Just now to have much more effect on sec- 
ondary enroll meats than even a large and unexpected Increase In the number of inhabitants. Then, of 
course, the standards and f traditlnns of new Immigrants determine In large measure whether or not their 
children shall frequent high schools. 
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. HIGHER EDUCATION. IN NEVADA. 

Nevada is one of five States in which the only institutions of col-* 
legate rank are State institutions. In but two other States, how- 
ever, Delaware and Wyoming, is all worts above high-school grade, 
including teacher training, concentrated at the State university. 1 

It is doubtless clear that a State with less than 100,000 popula- 
tion does not need and could not well support more than one higher 
institution. Indeed, if one has regard to the size of the population 
alone, it is amazing that- Nevada has. been able to maintain with 
credit a single institution of university grade. But, as will shortly 
be shown, the small number of people behind the institution has 
been offset by certain other factors. 

The Bureau of Education has already several times noted * that 
every higher institution exercises a strong magnetic pull on- its im- 
mediate environment. The force of the attraction is much less 
strong atf a distance. Many detailed studies of enrollments have 
shown that most colleges and-universities draw the majority of their 
students from within a radius of 50 miles. .Few institutions obtain 
any considerable percentage of their enrollments from outside a * 
circle with a radius of 100 miles. (Maps on pages 79 and 80 will 
show that the University of Nevada is one of these few;) In view 
of this tendency, which is so well-nigh universal as to take on the 
appearance of a natural law, it is doubtless expedient to have State 
universities located rather close to the centers of population. Other 

things being equal, it would appear to be most convenient to have a 

State university somewhere near the center of thmftate. But few 
State universities are thus strategically placed anajin fact, in few 
Commonwealths is the population so distributed that tfce estab- 
lishment of the State university in the center of the State would 
1>« most appropriate. In Nevada the location of the uni- 
versity at Reno, although the city is on the extreme border of the 
State, has been most favorable to the institution's growth. It has 
. been able to serve much larger numbers of young people than would 
have been possible had it been situated anywhere else. -Washoe, 
Storey, Ormsby, Lyon, and Douglas Counties are the most densely 
populated counties in the State, both as regards rural and urban 
inhabitants. 

Tha committee belieyes that the State is to be congratulated on 
settlement of two fundamental matters relating to the univor- 
1 aity, The first is the location of the institution; ' 'Secondly, the State 
is not separated its higher educational enterprise into several parts, 


1 Bkmn of their flexible orgenltetlooend slight enrollment#, the teeoher 
aorniftl eohooli; m not reckoned u higher Institution#. 

• See elso (Jen. Mm * Bd. Rep., 1900-1914, p. 19 et #eq. 
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as so many young and sparsely populated States have been led into 
doing, but it has kept all branches consolidated in a single institu- 
tion, thereby preventing an expensive and irritating rivalry. The 
committee is aware that the separation of the college of agriculture, 
and its establishment in another part of the State, has been dis- 
cussed , and that the plan , still has a certain measure of public sup- 
port. It ventures to advise emphatically against such a step. The 
separation of the State universities and the colleges of agriculture 
and mechanic arts in other States has thus far proved of doubtful 
advantage from the educational point of view. 1 In other respects 
it has been productive of jealousies, misunderstandings, political con- 
flicts, and personal antagonisms which comport ill with the true* 
spirit and purpose of higher education. A State, which has not 
already on its hands the problem of ‘adjustment between these two 
institutions may well avoid it. 

suppobt or mourn education in Nevada and otbkb states. 

The measure of support which the University of Nevada is receiving 
is a matter of unusual interest both to the citizens of Nevada and to 
outside students of education. That a State of less than 100,000 
population should be able to maintain a university at all is a source 
of some surprise to those who Jmow.no more^bout the State of Nevada 
than the size of its population. The figures presented in the accom- 
panying tables and documents should make plain whether or not 
the State has been unduly burdened by having the institution at 
its charge. 

In these tables the expenditures for both private and public higher 
education are included. In many of the older States higher education 
has been left largely to private initiative and is endowed and sup- 
ported for the most part by private benefactions. Nevertheless, the 
institutions on private foundations are as truly public agencies for 
higher training as are State-supported institutions. The existence 
of them relieves .the State of. the necessity of providing similar * 
facilities at public expense. Moreover, the fact should not be 
overlooked that to a large degree the citizens of the State pay for 
private as well as public institutions. The taxation for the support • 
of private, higher institutions may be so indirect and so distributed 
in time as to, escape recognition,, yet it is in a very real sense* a fiscal 
■* burden which the citizens of the State must beaf. On the, other 
hand, States which, have few or no private institutions must, of neces- 
sity meet the demands of their people by the ’provision of public 
institutions. Allowing for variations produced by certain peculiar 
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Slate conditions,* the following tables make possible a fairly reliable 
comparison of the generosity of the States in the matter of the 
support of higher education. 

t Table 7 shows the total wealth of the States in 1912, the amount 
spent for higher education in the following academic year, and the 
amount spent for higher education for each $1,000 of wealth. Table 



ItOlO. 

8 shows the rank of /the States with respect to the expenditure 
recorded in column 3 of Table 7. Table 9 shows the population of 
each State (census figures of 1910), the receipts of higher educational 
Institutions, ■ including normal schools, .and the apportionment per 
eaplta ataong the citizens of the States of the receipts of higher 
Institutions. Table W shoW^ the rjnk of the States with respect 


tfat Jiyi Tank of Dalqttatg to Tables A4nd |p fa dm to the fact tha^the State In the year 
< -jiMA'Iarie appropriations for thft round establishment of the State College. The 

fUghraoko? Massachusetts to the same tables ia not altogether significant, because Massachusetts contains 
"sany long estahUitoed wealthy Institutions and In turn educates a larjre proportion of the young people 
Of the whflM Northeast. 
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to the per capita apportionment of the receipts of higher education 
(normal schools included). The accompanying map shows the loca- 
tion of universities, colleges, and technological schools in the United 
States. 

Figure 9 indicates the relation which expenses for higher education 
in Nevada have borne to total State expenditures for the past 25 
years. Throughout the United States State appropriations for higher 
education have grown steadily from year to year. In many States 
the proportion of the total State appropriations which is devoted to' 
higher education has increased steadily also. In Nevada, it will be 
observed that the ratio between these two classes pf expenditures 
has remained substantially constant. 1 

Table 7 .—Amount expended for higher education for each $1,000 of wealth. 

^ property. United States Census, 1912, and total receipts <* 

universities, colleges, and normal schools as shown In die Report of the Commissi oner of Education!] 


States. 


Alabama 

Arizona; ”* 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida. . . i 

Georgia. 

Idaho ? 

Illinois 


Iowa.. 


Kentucky 

Louisiana 


Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 


Mississippi 

Missouri?;. ;;;;; 

Montana " 

Nebraska 

NEVADA 

New Hampshire. 

New Jersey 

New Mexico 





$2,050,000,000 

487.000. 000 

1.758.000. 000 

8.023.000. 000 

2 . 280 . 000 . 000 

2.154.000. 000 

294.000. 000 

1 . 015 . 000 . 000 

2.299.000. 000 
„ 691,000,000 

14.590.000. 000 

4.961.000. 000 

7.437.000. 000 

4 . 394 . 000 . 000 

2.152.000. 000 

2.057.000. 000 

1.090.000. 000 

2 . 002 . 000 . 000 

5 . 735 . 000 . 000 

5 . 109 . 000 . 000 

5.287.000. 000 

1.308.000. 000 

5.548.000. 000 

1,113, ooo, ooa 

3.806.000. 000 

441.000. 000 

613.000. 000 

5.382.000. 000 
602,000 000 


$1,323,000 

601,000 

524.000 

6.458.000 

1.142.000 

2.700.000 

1. 142.000 

449.000 

1.407.000 

417.000 

9.774.000 

2.089.000 

3.815.000 

2.327.000 

1.077.000 

1 . 122.000 

948.000 

1.898.000 

8.445.000 

3.799.000 

4.140.000 

1.140.000 , 

2.314.000 

540.000 

1.842.000 

208.000 

1. 130. 000 

2.068.000 
301,000 1 


1 Explanation of figure 9.— Items included in total State expenditures: State offloen Ann***. 

prt “* ,n ”“’ dumb - 

QttHtol ground, and building., matter rervice. .padal .tactions, dtatnet agricultural aodMtaa grata 
utdranlly, grata “Mia, water, grata library, interest on grata debt, public aehools, h capita] for Mata] 
dteaaaa, mlii M Itepe caon, grata potea, sheep commission, irrigation, O. A. R., food adulrareUon, tenldng 
sioo, bureau of industries, expositions, quarantine. • • 


Items included In higher educational Institutions: The State university In 1914 then m 
tureato tb raanarura. W^teta. but three have teenrenltraT^ 

^omitted. ^Included in expenditures for higher education are Bute appropriations for sobfart new 
teUdlnts and equipment; interest on land-grant funds; and United States direct appropriations * Fete 
an d eara inp are omitted. Experiment station funds are omitted. PP^nau rem 

Bouwe.— Report of State comptroller for the year. 

i.£r: r rrer m Xo~ 
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Tabm 7. Amount expended far higher education for each ft, OOO o/WaiiA— Continued. 


States. 

Total wealth 
in 1912. 

Spent for 
higher 
education, 
1913-14. 

8pent per 
81,000. 

New York. . ; ' a 

•41 Q14 JVV\ fYWt 

... . . . 

$0.74 

North Carolina 

fdl, UiO, UUU, UUU 
1 744 AM iWh 

516, 139, 000 

1.644.000 

1.250.000 

North Dakota 

Ohio 

if IMJ. iiJU 

2,038.000,000 

.94 

.61 

■Oregon 

8.552.000. 000 

4.321.000. 000 

1 DAT /Wl mo 

4.817.000 

845.000 

1.232.000 

7.673.000 

503.000 

.56 

.19 

Pennsylvania./. 

if IMKJ, 000, 000 
14 117 mn fWk 

.67 

Rhode bland 

lil/, uuu, uou 
393,000,000 

.54 

56 

'Sooth Dakota 

1,301,000,000 

1 Ml AM 

1,569,000 

L21 

'Tennessee. 

1, «W1, IXW, UUU 

1.834.000. 000 

6.552.000. 000 

735.000. 000 

797.000. 000 

9 !7t MO am 

960,000 ; 

1.461.000 . 

3.223.000 

.72 

.80 

.49 

Virginia 

515.000 

482.000 

.70 

.60 

Washington 

4f I/O, uuu, uuu 
3, 055, 000, C00 

2.980.000 

1.954.000 

5.428.000 

1.37 

64 

Wyoming 

4,282,000,000 

lit fMWk Ml 

1-27 

Wert Virginia 

Ota, IMJ, UUU 
9 i on rww\ 

193,000 

.56 

— - ■■ : . J 

e, 1BU, UUU, UUU 

871,000 

.39 


Table 8 .— Amount expended for higher education for each $1,000 of wealth in order of 
rani, by States, 19IS-I4 . ' 


1. Delavfere 

2. New Hampshire 

8. Massachusetts... 
4. Virginia 

6. Wisconsin 

0. Connecticut 

7. Arizona.. 

8. South Carolina... 

9. Maryland 

10. North Carolina.., 

11. Maine 

12. Mississippi 

18. Tennessee 

14. Minnesota 

16. New York 

16. Michigan 

17. South Dakota.... 

18. Idaho 

18. Utah 

20. California 

SI. Illinois 

32. Oregon 

38. Alabama 

34. Washington 


83.88 

f 25. North Dakota. ... 

1.84 

26. Georgia 

1.47 

27. Vermont 

1.37 

i 28. New Mexico 

1.27 

29. Ohio ; 

1.25 

30. Rhode Island 

1.23 

31. Wyoming 

1.21 

32. Louisiana 

.95 

33. Pennsylvania. 

.94 

34. Kansas 

.92 

35. Iowa 

-87 

36. Nebraska ] 

.80. 

37. Kentucky 

.79 

38. Colorado. 

.74 

39. Texas 

.73 

40. Montana 

.72 

41. NEVADA.: 

.71 

42. Florida * 

.70 

43. Indiana 

.68 

44. Missouri 

.68 

45. W est Virginia / • ^ 

.07 

46. New Jersey 

.65 

47. Arkansas 

.64 

48. Oklahoma 


SO. Cl 
61 

.60 

.60 

.56 

.56 

.56 

.55 

.64 


.51 


/5° 

/.50 

• 48* 

.48 


.88 

.» 


Table 9. Per capita apportionment of receipts of higher educational institutions, 191S-14. 


States. 


Alabama 

Arisona. 

Arkansas.... 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut. 
Delaware.... 
Florida. 


8S£: 


Dlinols.. 

Indiana.. 

Iowa 

Kansas.. 


Kentucky.. 

Louisiana... 


Maryland 

Massachusetts.. 


Population. 


2. 138.000 

204.000 

1.574.000 

2.378.000 

798.000 

1.116.000 

202.000 

751.000 

2.609.000 

826.000 

5.639.000 

2.701.000 

2 . 236.000 

1,681,000 

2.290.000 

1 . 666.000 

742,000 

1.296.000 

3.366.000 


Total appor* [ 
tionment. 


81.323.000 
601,000 

524.000 

5.458.000 

1.142.000 

2.706.000 

1. 142.000 

449.000 

1.407.000 

417.000 

9.974.000 

2.009.000 

8.816.000 

2.827.000 

1.077.000 

1 . 122.000 

968.000 
1,898,000 

. 8,445,000 


Per 

capita. 


10.62 

2.94 

.33 

2.30 

1.43 

2.48 

5.66 

.60 

.64 

1.28 

1.77 

.77 

1.71 

1.38 

.47 

.68 

1.28 

1.46 

2.61 
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Tablb Per capita apportionment of receipt* of higher educational institutions, 1913-14 

— Continued. 


States. 


Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri. 

Montana 

Nebraska 

NEVADA..:.... 
New Hampshire. 

New Jersey 

New Mexico 

New York 

North Carolina 
North 
Ohio. 


2 , 810,000 

2 . 076.000 

1 . 707.000 

3 . 293.000 

376.000 

1 . 102.000 

82,000 

431.000 

2 . 537.000 

327.000 

9 . 113.000 



Rhode Jsland I . .. "II " II 1 1 1 " !!! ! ! I" . . '^qoo 


Population. 


South Carolina l 615 ' non 

South Dakota. 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1" I It 'a&SX 


a, i*»;ooo 

Texas a « 7 «« 


684,000 


HJ^-v 373; ooo 

Vermont ' run non 


n^n ' * ’ 2,062, 000 

Virginia.. i 1 221,000 


3,897,000 


366,000 | 


• Virginia .-;.:.. 4 
Was 

West Vl .. 

W isconsin o' v*.- ^ 

Wyoming 


Total appor* 
tlonment. 


33.700.000 

4. 140.000 

1.140.000 

2.814.000 

540.000 

1.842.000 

208.000 

1.130.000 

2.006.000 

301.000 

16.139.000 

1.644.000 
1,250,800 

4.817.000 

845.000 

1.232.000 
7,673;0Q0 

503.000 

1.569.000 

960.000 

1.461.000 

3.223.000 

515.000 

482.000 

2.980.000 

1.954.000 

871.000 

5.428.000 

193.000 


Per 

capita. 


31.35 
LOO 
.63 
.70 
1.44 
1.84 
2.58 
2.62 
.81 
.09 
1.77 
.76 
2. 17 
1.01 
.61 
L8S 
1.00 
.08 
1.04 
L64 - 
.07 
.83 
1.38 
L38j, 

A 

.71 

2.33 

1.32 


Tahi.k 10. —Honk of Staten as to per capita receipts of higher educational institutions, 
including normal schools. 1913-14. 


t. Delaware . 35 65 

25. Michigan 'ti u 

2. Arizona *2 94 

3. New Hampshire * 2.62 

4. NEVADA 2.53 

26. Wyoming 1.32 

T. Idaho 1 -no 

2u. Maine ^ 777 

5. Massachusetts 2.51 

29. Smith Carolina . 1 ru 

6 . Connecticut 2. 43 

30. Ohio ] 6 i 

7. Wisconsin 2.33 

31. Pennsylvania 1 qq 

8 . California 2.30 

32. Rhode Island os 

9. North Dakota 2 . 17 

33. New Mexico... . 72 

10 . Minnesota i.m 

34. Texas « 

11. Oregon 1 . S3 

12 . New York j 770 

35. New Jersey .gi 

36. Indiana. . 77 

13. Illinois 1. 768 

37. North Carolina 75 

14. Iowa 1.714 

38. West Virginia 71 

15. Washington 1.711 

39. Missouri 70 

18. South Dakota . 1 . 64 

40. Louisiana ■ 68 

17. Nebraska... 1.54 

41. Tennessee... a 7 

19. Virginia 1.45 

42. Mississippi .63 

43. Florida . *0 

20. Montana .. j .44 

44. Alabama..,. 57 

21 . Colorado 1 43 


22 . Kansas 1.38 

46. Oklahoma V * “ 

». Utah 1.38 

47. Kentucky . at 

24. Vermont 1.35 

48. Arkansas . 33 ' 


Attention is here especially called to the fact that Nevada ranks 
forty-first in Table 8, on the basis of the amount spent on higher edu- 
cation for each $1,000 of wealth. It is evident that, while the Statf 
is paying a large amount for its university per capita of its population 
(as is indicated in Tables 9 aul 10), actually the institution consti- 
tutes a relatively slight drain on the total property of the State, 1 and 
it is of course the relation of the expenses of the university to the 

1 Other illuminating tables showing the. resources available for all /educational purposes appear in the 
Appendix, pp. 143 et seq. - ♦ 
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taxable and taxed— resources of (he State that is significant.* Fur- 
ther confirmation of this conclusion is found in the mill-tax rate by 
which the university' is supported. This is considerably lower than 
the rates of many other States. While Nevada has done well 
therefore, being a State of small population with many urgent 
demands for its public funds, to develop and maintain a univeraity 
of reputable grade, the university has not been a very considerable 
burden. e State has been lees liberal in its support than many 
othffl- States have shown themselves to be toward the institutions 
of their creation. 

HIGHER EDUCATIONAL ENROLLMENTS. 

The summaries of secondary and higher enrollments and the 
estimated changes m population presented below show that, ^though 
the population of Nevada more than doubled between 1900 and 1907 
(see tal > on p. 39), there was little increase in high-school or ur , 
versity enrollments.* During the succeeding seven years the poptT 
lation underwent a little fluctuation, chiefly in a downward direction 
but there was a marked gain in high-school enrollments. The great 
increase m university attendance began a few yearn after the increase 
m the secondary schools. The university has had its most rapid 
growth within the last four or five years. 

Table 11.— Population of Nevada— University and secondary enrollment. 


im 

1900 

1905 

1910 

1914 


Total 

Total . 


population 

(United 

population 
( I’rof. 

Collegiate 

States 

Adams’s 

enrollment. 

Census). 

estimate.) 


43,010 


84 

42,335 


187 

42,335 

65,238' 

181 

81,875 

220 

98,726 

85,948 

327 


Seoand&ry 

enrollment. 


323 

568 

442 


1.022 


It has already been pointed out that Nevada does not rank high 
among Western States with respect to the per cent of the whole num- 
ber of pupils and the per cent of the to til population enrolled in sec- 
ondary schools. To determine the relative extent of the service which 
the university is rendering the State through the medium of its 
resident courses of instruction, it is necessary therefore not only to 
examine the relative rates of growth of secondary and collegiate en- 
rollment within t he State, but alsojo compare the higher educational 

WrthjTmtSrtS! 4 ’ und " ““ ““ttuUon »( tU» State .boot » pwia^orute total 

<kP*rtm*nt of tbo unlrwrity, for the years when the uniranitv maintained 
^ #n H WOl> ,unun "7 of ooU'ctete .nrolliiJmt la tewd, 
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enrollment in Nevada with those in other States. It appears that, 
in the proportion of persons availing themselves of opportunities for 
higher education, Nevada compares 'very favorably not only with 
Western States, but with the other States of the Union. The per 
cent of the whole number of pupils that is enrolled in the university 
is, 2.66. The only Western State having a greater percentage of the 
whole number in higher education is California, with 2.86 per cent. 
But three other States in other sections of the coun try-— Massachu- 
setts, Nebraska, and Wisconsin— and the District of Columbia report 
a laiger proportion of the whole number of pupils enrolled in higher 
education. 


Even when the percentage of the total population enrolled in higher 
institutions is considered, Nevada, in view of the small proportion of 
persons of school age in the State, makes quite as satisfactory a com- 
parative showing. Five Western States— Colorado, Utah, Washing- 
ton, Oregon, and California — report a larger per cent of the total 
population enrolled in higher institutions. In every one of these 
States, however, the proportion of the population below 25 yeare of 
age’ is greater than in Nevada. = Comparing Nevada with the whole 
United States, it appears that Nevada ranks twenty-fifth among the 
States with respect to the per cent of the total population enrolled 
in higher institutions. Moreover, it falls but slightly below the aver- 
age per cent of the whole country. In Nevada tfiirty-four one- 
hundredths of I per cent of the total population is enrolled in the 
university. In the United States thirty-seven one-hundredths of 1 per 
cent of the total population is enrolled in all higher inHt-.it.iit.io nn 
Two conclusions suggest themselves from the. foregoing facts: 
Either the University of Nevada has attained a much greater relative 
development than the other parts of the system of public education 
and a disproportionate number of the citizens of the State are avail- 
ing themselves of higher education; or Nevada is giving higher edu- 
cational opportunities to an unusually large number of citizens from 
other States. 


The committee has secured statements as to the States and boun- 
ties of residence of all students enrolled at the University of Nevada 
during the last academic year. It appears that in the first semester of 
the year 1915-16, approximately 32 per cent of the total enrollment 
came from outside the State and that 21.7 per cent were residents 
of California. In the second semester approximately 29 per cent of 
the total enrollment was made up of nonresidents. The California 
contingent was roughly 22 per cent of the total., Perhaps, to be abso- 
lutely conclusive, the record should cover a longer period. 1 Incom- 


Th« committee might have secured this Information, but It was reluctant to add further to the burden* 
joma tasks which it had impoaed upon the recording offloers of the university, especially upon the rems- 
trar, tasks which were in .every case performed promptly and cheerfully. 
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plate as it is, however, it is highly suggestive, especially when reen- 
forced by the testimony of various institutional officers to the effect 
that there have always been largo numbers of students from Cali- 
fornia and other Western States at tho University of Nevada. If 
this testimony is accepted without further documentary support, it 
is dear that Neyada’s high rank among the States on tho basis of the 
! . proportion of persons enrolled in higher institutions is at least partly 

due to the presence of many nonresident students. The committee 
. is about to discuss in another connection the attitude of State uni- 
versities toward the acceptance of students from other States. While 
free migration may ns a rule bo encouraged, it is believed that an in- 
stitution in which nearly one-tliird of the whole student body conies 
from outside the State may profitably scrutinize with care the mo* 

I lives of these nonresidents. 

But from another point of view, the ratio which the number of 
persons enrolled at the University of Nevada bears to tho whole num- 
| bar of individuals in tho schools of the State and to the total popu- 
■ lation is instructive. It manifestly suggests that the University of 
Nevada is now about as large as might under present educational 
conditions in the country be expected until tho population of the 
State increases. In a State as prosperous as Nevada* as immersed 
in profitable material pursuits, the public welfare depends to a greater 
degree than in many other communities upon the higher education, 
especially in liberal and cultural linos, of a large proportion of the 
people. The university ought not to seek numbers-as an end, how- 
ever. The conftnittoe is disposed to advise that the university 
authorities continue iheir efforts to -present the claims of tho institu- 
tion to the people of the State and to induce larger numbers of young 
men and women from Nevada to frequent it, but that they make no 
special appeal for students outside tho State. 

ORGANIZATION AND SCOPE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF NEVADA. 

j ^ « * 

The organization of the University of Nevada now embraces the 
following main divisions: The college of arts and sciences, offering 
liberal courses leading to the degrees of A. B. and B. S.; the college 
. of engineering, including the Mackay school of mines, the school of 
mechanical and electrical engineering, and the school of civil engi- 
neering; the college of agriculture, including degree courses and 
' short Courses in agriculture and home economics; the Nevada State 
► normal school; the university extension division; a public service 
division, containing such activities as the State veterinary control 
service, the State analytical laboratory, etc. ; and a summer session 
designed primarily to furnish opportunities to teachorB. Most of. 
these divisions, departments, and schools are treated separately in 
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later portions of the report . 1 At this point it in sufficient to indicate 
that the development of departments has thus far corresponded to' 
the demonstrated need, for higher liberal and professional training in 
the State.* The college of arts and sciences is the only organic divi- 
sion of the university which does not minister directly, indeed, to 
the major vocational interests of the State. With renpect to the 
desirability of the maintenance of a college of arts and sciences as 
part of a State university, however, there has never been any ques- 
tion. Such a' college forms the nucleus of every State university, 
and it is the germ from which nearly every one has sprung. Its 
claims have often been presented and need not be urged again here. 
In spite of the rapid evolution of the vocational curricula, the college; 
of arts and sciences has gained in numbers and strength and prestige' 
all over the country. / 

The committee is of the opinion that, in view of the smallness of 
the population, the University of Nevada should not in. the neir 
future plan to develop other technical or professional departments. 
The State does not need them and may spare itself the expense. 
There are of course always a few individuals who would find a local 
law or medical school, for instance, convenient, hut this does not, in 
the committee’s judgment, constitution obligation on the part of 
the State to provide such training. Perhaps a brief statement of 
some of the considerations involved may help to make the commit- 
tee’s position on the point cteai*. 

It is characteristic of American higher education that almost com- 
plete reciprocity prevails between States. State universities erect 
no barriers against students from neighboring Commonwealths. At 
most a nominal tuition fee is charged, which is intended to cover a 
part of the actual expense devolving upon the State for the instruc- 
tion of each student. Many State universities charge ho tuition fee 
at all, receiving the citizens of other Stutes on equal terms with 
natives. It is expected that there will be a considerable movement 
of students from one State to another. For the majority of States 
the number of nonresidents who are educated at’ State expenses 
probably just about balanced by the number of their own citizens 
who receive similar favors at the hands of other Commonwealths. 
But even the few State universities which, like Michigan and Illinois, 
have drawn unusually large numbers of students from outside the 
State borders have hesitated to put financial obstacles in their way, 
in the belief that these nonresident students both bring something 
valuable to the life of the institution and also take away, with them 


1 For diacumion of the college of orts and oelonoo, college of engineering, tho Mackey achool of minM 
tlio oollpo of agriculture, and tho Nerada Stole normal short. Me chapter X. For dlacooloo of th 
publio service division, tee Chapter IV. . 

• For tho vomtiooal distribution of arid no tee of the last 10 years, see Appendix, p. 14i. 
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m* comprehension of and interest in the State of their temporary 
. adoption thk are ample compensation for the in vestment made in 
their, behalf. These considerations apply equally to Nevada, of 
course. But the State has to determine whether so large a propor- 
tion of nonresidents as was mentioned above may not threaten the 
integrity of the institution as a State university and tend to divert it 
from its legitimate purposes. 

It is now commonly recognized that no university, not even the 
ridiest, can develop all modem lines of higher training. Each insti- 
tution must to a certain extent specialize. Its scope must be deter- 
mined primarily by the needs of its constituents. It is far more 
mportant that a university should provide facilities for the highest 
type of instruction and research in those branches most needed by 
its patrons than that it should attempt the un possible task of cover- 
ing all departments of knowledge. Many universities have already 
begun to act upon this principle. There is constantly less readiness 
to expand into expensive new departments. The recent interest of 
State appropriating bodies in the details of university policy and 
their insistence upon the utmost frugality consonant with sound edu- 
cational results in the operation of university establishments will 
doubtless accentuate this tendency. The few individuals who desire 
training in lines not cultivated by the home university now seek these 
opportunities elsewhere, and it is apparently to the public interest 
that they continue to do so. Even if the home university were to 
pay their expenses at other institutions outside the State limits, 
which, as far as the committee is aware, no State has yet done, the 
charge would be considerably less than the cost of maintaining pro- 
fessional departments for a small number of students. Certain large 
initial expenses must be incurred in the establishment of any branch 
of professional training, whatever the number of students who are to 
aviil themselves of it. 

TJhe committee believes that the time is rapidly approaching when 
each great university will take special pride in the excellence, perhaps 

e preeminence, of its offerings in one or two lines of work. State 
.universities in the more thickly settled Commonwealths will prob- 
ably have to provide training in all the staple professional branches. 
But this obligation is not and will not be laid on a State of the size of 
Neva4a t A community of less than one hundred thousand people, 
even if an, enormously wealthy community, can hot maintain a 
university worthy of the name without taxing itself at a high rate. 
The fact that Nevada stood forty-first among the States in 1013-14 
on the basis of the amount expended for higher education for each 
J>1 1000 .of wealth does not refute this statement, because the univer- 
sity has not yet been adequately supported. Specific statements of 
. some of its larger needs appear biter in this report. Suffice it here 


IT 
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to allude to its shortage of buildings and' appliances in several of its 
most important departments , and to the » need for a considerable 
expansion of its instructional and experimental work in those lines 
which bear directly on the State’s principal industries. If the imi- 
versity’s appropriations were doubled, the money could^ doubtless 
all be profitably devoted to the sound development of* the colleges, 
schools, and departments already established. The institution has, 
in fact, unique opportunities for achieving national eminence in'at 
least two lines, in mining engineering and in agriculture as applied 
to arid lands and mountain ranges. This distinction would be worth 
attaining. Nevertheless, it is after all quite secondary in importance 
to the State’s need for the more complete exploitation of those natural 
resources with which these applications of science deal. 

Putting its views on these vital matters in a word, the committee 
would urge that the university make no immediate plans for the 
addition of further departments, and that it make ‘no special effort 
to increase its enrollment for the mere sake of larger numbers. Its 
position in the educational world will be stronger and iip services to 
the State more valuable, if it remains a small institution doing super- 
latively well what it undertakes to do. 

SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS. * 

. 1 • The rejection of proposals to separate the college of agriculture 
(and possibly other departments) from the university and to main- 
tain it at another place. 

2. The inadvisability of attempting to increase largely the univer- 
sity enrollment. 

3. The restrictijp of the scope of the university for the present to 
- the liberal and teainical divisions already established. 




1 
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Chapter IV. 

“THE UNIVERSITY OF NEVADA AND THE PUBLIC 

SERVICE. 


It is commonly recognizod that the State university has a throefold 
function with relation to the State: It must give liberal and voca- 
tional instruction through the medium of organized courses of study 
for students in residence; it must carry to communities and indi- 
viduals who can not come to it for formal teaching information and 
instruction through the medium of its extension service; it must 
assist in the solution of the problems relating to the life and activities 
of the State and add to the sum of human knowledge through rosoarch. 
The modem State university is not therefore meroly a local institu- 
tion for the instruction of resident students, as porhaps many citizens 
are still inclined to believe. The manner in which the Stato univer- 
sity should perform this triple task of teaching, extension, and re- 
search depends again on the characteristics and needs of the Stato. 
In some States one of these functions may properly be stressed more 
than would be necessary in others, but there is now gonoral agree- 
ment among students of university administration that the State 
universities should everywhere to some extent cultivate all three. 

The traditional activities of the University of Novada recoivod 
brief mention in the precedihg chapter. Tho university's perform- 
ance of these other two functions desorves separate treatment, both 
by reason . of the unusual organization of them and because of thoir 
importance to the people of Novada. 

THE PUBLIC SERVICE DIVISION. 

The legislature of 1915 consolidated into a "Public service division ” 
all tho various extramural sorvicos which had from time ’to time boon 
more or less directly connected with tho univorsity, togethor with 
certain other scientific activities. Tho public service division under 
an act approvod March 11, 1915, consists of the following depart- 
ments: The Strfte analytical laboratory; the Stato hygionic labora- 
tory; food and drug control; weights and measures; agricultural 
.experiment station; agricultural extension; State veterinary control 
service; enginooring- experimentation. 
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UNIVERSITY OF NEVADA AND THE PUBLIC SERVICE. 

The last three of these were established by the legislature of 1915. 
The act contains theso sections providing for the control of the depart 
ments: 

Sbc. 3. The board of regents of the University of Nevada, upon recommendation of 
the president, shall designate and appoint a qualified individual to conduct each of 
these various departments of the public service division and Bhall grant him such 
assistants as they deem necessary, and the powers and duties of these individuals 
appointed as herein provided shall be as stated in the statutes establishing each of these 
scveral'depart ments of the public service division: Provided , however . That in those 
instances wherein the statutes concerned impose upon the individual appointed as 
herein provided any police power, the appointment shall receive the approval of the 
governor of the State. 

Sec. 4. All rules and regulations necessary for the proper administration and enforce? 
ment of the statutes establishing the departments comprehended in this public service 
division of the University of Nevada shall be made by the president and board of 
regents of the University of Nevada. 

It will bo observed that the public service division embraces all the 
organized agencies for extension and (since there is no graduate 
school) for resoarch. In addition, it includes on the samo administra- 
tive basis several other activities designed to conserve the lives and 
property of the pooplo of the Stato, activities which when maintained 
in other States generally have no connection with the university. 

EXTENSION. ’ if 

Extension work at the University of Nevada is now. Thus far it 
consists of agricultural oxtonsion alone. The division of agricultural 
extension (now consolidated in the public service division) watf organ- 
ized July 1, 1914, under tho provisions of tho Smith-Uover Act. For 
the year 1915-16, in addition to tho $10,000 appropriated under this^ 
act to evory State in the Union, the State of Nevada received from the 
tedoral Government as its proportion of the additional appropria- 
tion granted to oach State accepting the provisions of the act $834, 
which sum was duplicated by appropriations of the Stato legislature. 
When the Smith-Lovor Act matures in 1921 the State of Nevada will 
receive annually $15,699 from tho Federal Government. While the 
amount received by tho State of Nevada under this act is small, it 
nevertheless constitutes a vory substantial foundation for extension 
work in agriculture and home economics. The work is thus far in 
its- initial stages. It is being organized in close cooperation with the 
Department of Agriculture and has already led to gratifying practical 
results. The committee is glad to commend the plans in accordance 
with which it is being carried on. 

* The president of the university and the director of extension are 
right in urging increased support for the work of the extension divi- 
sion. A State with such immense distances and in which so Jatge 
a percentage of the people are engaged in agriculture probably can not 
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be adequately served even by the full amount of the Federal appro- 
priation under the Smith-Lever Act together with the State’s neces- 
sary m inim um addition to this sum. And yet, to the committee, 
another aspect of the extension problem seems equally worth empha- 
sizing. • Although perhaps the most insistent need for university 
extension in a rural State is met through the provision of agricultural 
extension, the legislature may be reminded that agricultural extension 
is but a small part of the whole extension field and that there are 
other as yet inarticulate needs which are no less real. For instance, 
an extension service arranged for persons engaged in m itlin g would* 
minister to a group as large as the agricultural population and as 
deserving of educational assistance. Many States are organizing 
through their normal schools extension courses for teachers which are 
coming to be regarded as among the most important agencies for 
developing professional spirit and imparting practical information. 
Nevada's normal school is a part of the university. If the State, 
whose teachers stand greatly in need of such service, is to reach its 
teachers through extension courses, these courses must naturally be 
furnished by the university. 

It appears to the committee also that in a State where communi- 
ties are so remote from one another, where there are few cities, and 
where transportation facilities do not yet touch all districts, there is ' 
a special need for the kind of university extension which does not 
relate directly to vocational interests. It is precisely the citizens of 
such a Commonwealth who would profit most by correspondence 
courses, lectures, and exhibitions dealing with art, literature, music, 
and the interesting elements of science. The possible developments 
of university extension are almost boundless, limited only indeed by 
the resources of the institution which purveys it. the committee 
has no intention of cataloguing even the most common extension 
activities. It merely desires to lay stress on the fact that the State 
has almost everything yet to do in this field and to point out some of 
the more obvious directions in which the extension service may 
develop. 

ORGANIZED RESEARCH. 

Research as carried on at the smaller State universities and col- 
leges of agriculture is for the most part intensely practical. It has 
tended to relate itself directly to the present industrial problems of 
the State. Often its results have been of immediate industrial 
. be jfit. The committee does not, of course, hold the opinion that 
what might be called “dollar research” is the only kind that should 
be encouraged by a State institution. Many research undertakings 
which appear to have slight bearing on present economic needs have 
proved productive of remoter benefits of great importance. There is 
also a large class of investigations totally unrelated to material ad- 
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vantage® the results of which have # i intangible way* enriched 
human life ajud contributed to th® progress of ciyili?atiw All 
are the province^ of the university. Their prosecution must largely 
depend on university scholars. But research is a® a rule a costly 
enterprise; .especially in the sciences expensive equipment is often 
needed; and always there is involved the release of certain highly 
trained individuals from other duties. What is colled 

"pure research/’ therefore, is generally a luxury in which the e m *l ler 
universities . that are still in the early stages of development |>,n 
indulge hut sparingly, if at all. It is proper that suah institutions' 
should center their efforts on problems of immediate practical con- 
cern, at the same time striving to keep alive in all departments the 
spirit of scientific inquiry against the day of larger resources. 

The organized research of the University of Nevada is adminis- 
tered in the public service division ohiefly through the agricultural 
experiment station and the department of engineering experimen- 
tation. The State hygienic laboratory and the State , veterihary 
control service have also included a certain afnount of research, 
among other activities. Of these agencies the first two aim directly 
at the solution of difficulties concerning the agriculture of the State. 


THE AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION. 

The general purpose of the agricultural experiment stations estab- 
lished and supported in every State by acts Of Congress of 1887 and 
is too well known to need explanation here. It is sufficient to 
note that the Nevada station has in the last three years con fi n ed 
itself exclusively to the investigation of three sets of pressing local 
problems— the water problem, the animal disease problem, and the 
group of problems bearing on range management and range -improve- • 
ment. In the study of animal diseases it has had valuable 
ance from the director of the State veterinaiy control service, and 
hns thus correlated its work with the work of that department. 
This practical policy of the station h^s received strong support from 
the present administration of the university and is indorsed by the 
Office of Experiment Stations of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. The committee .believes that, it must commend itself 
to all intelligent observers of the State’s needs. 


ENGINEERING EXPERIMENTATION. 

The department of engineering experimentation was created by 
the legislature of 1915. In cooperation with the State engineer’s 
office .and ,the United States Buroau of Irrigation Investigation®, 
projects have been undertaken to deteimine the extent of under- ■ * 
ground waters in various parts of the State and the feasibility' of 
using these waters through pumping for agricultural operatjpns, It 
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)■ apparent that such investigations are closely related to the work 
of the experiment station and comport with the purpose of a State 
university which includes colleges of agriculture and wioehanif. arte. 
The results already appear to justify the enterprise. 

. tbs stats hygienic labobatoby. 

. is principal function of the State hygienic laboratory, is to aid 
local and State health authorities in combating communicable dis- 
eases. It provides “facilities for the. diagnosis of infectious human 
diseases and for research into the nature, cause, and methods for 
the control of such diseases.” The major part of its work has been 
and probably will be diagnostic. *As such it is of great public benefit. 
An instance of the serjice which such a laboratory is in a position to 
perform for th$ State appears in connection with the recent epidemic 
of rabies among the live stock of a certain section of the State. In 
11 months, the laboratory administered 4hy Pasteur treatment to 62 
persons who had bqpn Exposed to the infection of the disease. The 
research work of the department is secondary and incidental. 

TO STATE VCTEBDtABY CONTROL SERVICE. 

A * *'*• 

The bjeqt of the State veterinary control service, which was 
created by the legislature of 1915, is to perform the same service 
with respect' to domestic animals that is rendered by the State 
hygienic laboratory to human beings.. It includes the manufacture 
and distribution of various sera and vaccines. The director is State 
quarantine officer and head of the department of veterinary science 
and bacteriology of the agricultural experiment station. In the 
latter capacity he has (made valuable contributions through research 
to the knowledge of the causes and nature of certain animal 
Both the economic ‘and scientific importance of the State veterinary 
oontrol service are unquestioned. Its connection with the university 
is appropriate. 

ANALYTICAL WORK AND INSPECTION. 

The remaining departments of the public service division may be 
conveniently grouped under this classification. It will be evident 
also from $he brief statements already made that the work of tho 
State hygienic laboratory and the State veterinary control service 
consists in part of activities represented by the foregoing heading. 

won AND sbuo control* 

J TCw work of this department embraces the Analyses of samples taken in the field 

representatives of thedeparlinent, the analyses of food and drug products submit- 
ted to the 'laboratory by resident* of the 8tate, careful inspection of food and drug 
mductepffered for ale pn local markets, and the sanitary inspection of places where 
food 6r drug products are manufactured, stored, and sold. 1 
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The State law providing for food and drug inspection and analyses 
followa the national food and drugs act and Specifics the adoption 
in Nevada of the Federal rules and regulations relating to the enforce- 
ment of it. 

WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 

The standard weights and measures adopted by the National Gov- 
ernment have also been adopted by the Nevada State Legislature, 
and the laboratoiy of weights and measures ia charged with the duty 
of i .specting weighing and measuring devices used in the sale of 
commodities throughout the State to determine whether they meet 
these tegal requirements. The food and drug control and the 
inspection of weights and measures are carried on from, the same 
• laboratory through the efforts of the same staff. The value of both 
services to the citizens of the State is patent. 

In addition, the laboratory has undertaken to analyze the samples 
of water and soils submitted by residents of various parts of the 
State. Later in this report the need for the establishment of an 
■ adequately equipped soils laboratory, the lack of which has been in 
part supplied by this already overburdened department, will be 
inentioned. - 

STATE ANALYTICAL LABORATORY* 

* The State analytical laboratory, or State mining laboratory, was 
established 21 years ago in order that citizens might have ores and 
\minerals taken within the boundaries of the State analyzed and 
assayed without cost. The composition of the samples submitted, 
together with a general statement of their uses and values, are 
^rjported to the senders. Record of the materials and of the localities 
in which they are found is kept by the university. In order not to 
place the university in competition with professional assayere and 
engineers, the reports made on samples do not include close determi- 
* nations of the gold and silver values of the minerals. The service 
rendered by thin laboratory has been of great benefit to prospectors 
and the demands made upon it have increased rapidly. 

.The committee has been in general much impressed with the 
effectiveness and value to the State of the work of the public-service 
ditision. It will be evident to all that as the demands on the division 
increase (and they have grown rapidly already), further Equipment 
and more experts must be provided. Certain of its departments, 
as has been indicated, are charged with regulatory powers. The 
exercise of these powers is an occasional cause of friction tending to 
make the university temporarily unpopular with the persons over 
whom the authority is exerted. The question whether, the uni- 
versity is the appropriate agency permanently jto exercise such powers * 
deserves the careful consideration of the legislature and of the 
university officers. ‘ 

\ * • 


CHAPTER V. 

STANDARDS AND THE DISTRIBUTION, OF THE STU- 
DENT BODY AT THE UNIVERSITY OF NEVADA. 


Allusion has been made to the belief that the standards of the 
University of Nevada are not as high as they should be. The 
opinion that such is the case tfas expressed to the committee bv 
members of the faculty, by students, and by certain citizens. Docu- 
, mentary evidence of the existence of this opinion may also be found 
in the Issue of The Sagebrush, October 17, 1916. On the occasion 
of its meeting with the board of regents, the committee asked of 
the board the question: ‘‘Does the board of regents dgj^e that the 

standards of the University of Nevada shall be equal to tnose of other 
firsl^class State universities (See Appendix, p. 137.) The board 
answered the 'question emphatically in the affirmative. In view of 
. these considerations the committee judges it to be important that 
the actual practice of the university in the matter of standards should 
be made clear. 

The integrity of academic standards is difficult to determine. 
Thdy can not be tested with mathematical precision either by those 
on the inside or by outside investigators. The quality of a student’s 
work can not be subjected to tho same exact measurement or anal- 
ysis that may be applied to a piece of machinery or a chemical 
compound. 'The human factors, teachers and studonts alike, are 
highly Variable. Knowledge itself is but partially and imperfectly 
standardized. Institutional standards therefore can never be demon- 
strated beyond dispute, not even by comparison with other institu- 
' tions, although such comparison Is often illuminating. 

The standards of a university depend chiefly on the. mental atti- 
tude, on the conscience of its officers. Standards are 1 likely to 
high if these officers regard intellectual achievement as the prime 
business of a university; if they prize it above largo enrollments 
and athletic prominence; if their rules are shaped to its attainment; 
if they enforce their rules firmly and honestly, even against lovable 
but Unequipped individuals. Of course, no institution, least of all 
a State university, can ignore the facilities for scholarly preparation 
possessed by the schools which support it. It can not set up arbi- 
trary requirements which are beyond the reach of those whom it 
must serve; but it may demand. of its students the utmost intellectual 
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attainment for which their previous preparation fifs them, and by 
steady upward pressure it may gradually raise the level of scholar- 
ship within its sphere of influence. It is in this way that the present 
standards of both universities and secondary schools have been 
established in the United States . 1 High standards then are the 
product of unremitting diligence on the part of university officials 
and of constant aspiration. ~ t 

It is manifest that the estimation of university standards is largely 
a matter of judgment, and as such liable to error. However, there 
is generally a considerable body of evidence oh whjph a judgment 
may bo based. In the case of the University of Nevada the com- 
mittee has collected a great deal of evidence. The most important 
items it proposes to summarize or to reproduce in full herewith, 
after which it will state its conclusions. 

The first and^ostj obvious piece of evidence relating to an in- 
stitution's standards is Its own statement of its requirements. Col- 
leges and universities are under the necessity of giving wide currency 
to the announcements of their requirements for entrance and for 
graduation. These announcements commonly appear with full detail 
in their catalogues. The latest issue of the catalogue of the Uni- 
versity of Nevada (Apr. 1, 1916) contains a clear statement of its 
requirements under the title * ‘Admission and degrees" (pp. 70 to 90, 
inclusive). 


According to this statement the university roquires 15 units of 
secondary work for unconditional admission. Students, who are 
candidates for degrees may bcyfidmitfced with conditions in as many 
as two units. When admitt^I Mjith conditions students are called 
"limited freshmen." These requirements on the quantitative side* ~ 
are in accord with the acceptetNpractice of State universities and 
other reputable collegiate institutions in all sections of the country 
where admission by secondary school certificate prevails. There is 
at present a tendency, which the committee heartily indorses, to reduce , 
to one unit or even to abolish entirely the amount of deficiency 
which may be allowed to a student at entrance. However, this 
tendency is by no moaas universal, and an institution which grants 
conditional admission on presentation of 13 clear secondary unite 
is in good company. 

With regard to the subject content, of the 15 required units, the 
University of Nevada occupies a very progressive position. There 
are various types of standard admission requirements, discussion of 


1 In comparison with the aocepted standards of to-day, the standards of the best American universities 
50 years ago were low indeed. Sclukil conditions in certain States do not yet permit the enforcement of the 
most* severe coliedato standards, but the obligation resting on the colleges of these States to contribute 
In the manner indicated above t& the genoral elevation of standards is no less clear. Meanwhile, it la equally 
their duty to declare without equivocation or pretense just wliat is required for college entrance and gradu- 
ation. 
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which would occupy disproportionate space in a document of this 
character. 1 Suffice it to say that one of the best-considered modem 
systems of entrance requirements is that adopted recently by the 
University of Chicago. The main principles of the plan are also 
recommended in substance by the committee on Articulation of 
high school and college of the National Education Association in 
1911.* * While not conforming to this system in every detail (and 
indeed details must necessarily differ in different localities), the 
requirements for admission to the college of arts and sciences of the 
University of Nevada in general follow the Chicago plan (see the 
issue of the catalogue referred to, pp. 71 ff.) Admission to the 
technical colleges is on a somewhat less elastic basis, but this also is 
in accord with the best practice. 

The University of Nevada, like most institutions of collegiate rank, 
grants facilities for study, however, to other than regular students. 
It accepts special students. The conditions on which special stu- 
dents are admitted and allowed to prosecute their work are stated on 
page 81 of the issue of the catalogue cited, as follows: 

SPECIAL STUDENTS. 

Persons not candidates for a degree, who may wish to pursue some one study and its 
related breaches, may be admitted as special students without passing the usual 
entrance examinations. 3 Admission will bo granted only upoi^the recommendation 
of the instructor under whom the special work is to be dono, after such a recommenda- 
tion has booh passed by the council of administration. Special students must be at 
least 20 yeare of age and must register for not fewer than 10 hours of work per week. 
Exception to the rule in regard to the age limit and the number of hours of work can 
only be made by action #f the university senate. No one may register in the univer- 
sity as 4 special student for more than two years, except upon the recommendation of 
the faculty of the college in which he is working and with the approval of the council 
of administration. The entrance committee will require from all special students a 
statement from reliable persons as to character and a record of previous academic work. 

~The requirements for securing the bachelor's degreo imposed by 
the leading universities and colleges of the country vary greatly in 
details. In one point alone is there substantial uniformity, namely, 
in the number of academic counts (usually expressed in semester 
hours) demanded for tho bachelor's degree. An overwhelming ma- 
jority of colleges and universities require 120 semester hours. Occa- 
sionally the minimum numbor runs slightly higher, and there are 
variations above this minimum in the different schools and depart- 

. 1 The Interested reader is referred for further details to Bui., 1913, No. 7, College Entrance Requirements, 
lif Clarence D. Kingsley; to the Rep. of the Commis. of Ed., 1914, vol. I, p. 160 and pp. 163 IT.; Rep. of the 
Commis. of Ed., 1915, vol. 1, pp. 148 IT. ; and to the reports of the committee on college entrance'requirements 
and of the committee on the articulation of high school and college, included in Proo. Nat. Ed. Assoc, for 
the years 1911, 1912, and 1913. 

• See Proc. Nat. Ed. Assoc., 1911, pp. 559 ft. 

• Like most State universities, the 0 Diversity of Nevada admits both by examination and by certificate 
from recognized secondary schools. The majority of students, however, are admitted by certificate. 
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meats. With, respect to the quantitative requiremen is, however, - 
the bachelor’s degree may be said to be standardised. 1 

Most colleges and universities now organize the student’s work in 
arts and sciences in accordance with some form of the group system, 
that is, the student is expected to choose one or two branches in 
which he will specialize. The remainder of his academic work is then 
made up (1) of subjects intended to contribute to a thorough compre- 
hension of his special fields, (2) of subjects important for purposes of 
-general information, and (3) of a certain limited amount of free op- , 
tions. Under different names and with large variations in practical 
application, the group system is in force in a very considerable num- 
ber of the best colleges and universities of the 'country. 

The University of Nevada requires for graduation in the college of 
arts and sciences 124 semester hours. In the colleges of agriculture 
and engineering the number of required hours is considerably higher. 

In the college of arts and sciences the courses leading to the bacca- 
laureate degree correspond substantially to the general definition of 
the group system just given.* 

Academic standards relate also to the conditions upon which 
students are allowed to remain in the university. With regard to 
these conditions the catalogue of the University of Nevada states 
(pp. 83 and 84): 

Any student who receives a final made of leas than 60 per cent in any subject shall 
be considered as 4 4 failed ” in that subject. 

Any student who receives a grade of less than 70 and 60 per cent or more shall be 
passed conditionally. * * * 

If at the close of any semester a student does not pass in at least one-third of his 
work, he will be suspended from the university for a period of one semester. If at 
mid-semester or at the end of a semester a student does -not pass in at least one-half of 
his work, he shall be placed on probation and notified of such probation by the regis- 
trar; if, then, at the end of the next regular report of grades by the faculty the 
student has shown no improvement, he will be suspended from the university for the 
following semester. 

The foregoing paragraphs summarize the principal regulations and 
announcements bearing on the matter of standards. It appears 
that with reference to the announced requirements for admission to 
regular standing and the requirements for the baccalaureate degrees 
the university’s position is orthodox. On subsequent pages the com- 
mittee comments on the requirements for special students and for 
continuance on the rolls of the univeasity. 

1 Committee Is faotdnaware of a tendency on the part of a number of institutions of repute to emphasise 

other than quantitative measures for tbe determination of fltndu to receive* the baccalaureate degree. 
Several of tbe strongest institutions in the country have never reckoned tbe work of candidate* for drgjees 
in terms of hours. , . 

a Degree requirements in technical courses, such as those in agriculture e»d engineering, ere generally 
much more closely prescribed than degree requirements in the arts and sciences. This Is the case at the 
University of Neva4a.. 
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TTie highest printed requirements may be nullified by lax enforce- 
ment. The real test, therefore, of a university’s standards is not 
what it says it requires, but what students must actually do to get in 
and stay in. The committee has paid particular heed to the enforce- 
ment of entrance requirements. It has reviewed with minute* care 
the records of all students entering in 1915 and has subjected to a 
somewhat less detailed scrutiny the records of those accepted in the 
years immediately preceding. It concentrated its attention espe- 
cially on the latest records, for two reasons: First, it is important for a 
judgment of the current condition of the university that the citizens 
of the State should know what it is doing now rather than what it 
did several years ago; and, second, it is precisely the present prac- 
tice of the university that has been called into question. It was 
repeatodly suggested to the committee that the standards of the 
institution are less rigid now than they were several years ago. The 
summary in the following paragraph relating J , o regular students 
in arts and sciences may be taken as typical of the university’s 
enforcements of the requirements for admission to regular standing. 

Seventy-three persons entered as regular freshmen in arts and 
sciences in 1915. Seventeen of these, or 23.2 per cent, were deficient 
in some part of the entrance requirements. The number of units in 
which conditions were imposed varied from one-half to two. In no 
single case was a student admitted as a freshman with conditions 
amounting to more than two units. Tho committee noted but two 
cases in which the full two units of conditions allowed were taken. 
The majority of those who were deficient presented at least 14 units 
of work, corresponding to the university’s prescription. Several 
offered more than the required 15 units, but had failed to cover all of 
the work in English or mathematics or foreign languages prescribed 
by the university as part of the entrance requirements. Entrance 
conditions are plainly recorded. Examination of the records of 
preceding classes showed that as a rule they are promptly made up. 

The evidence shows that the university’s requirements for admis- 
sion to regular standing are conscientiously enforced With respect 
to its treatment of this group of students tho institution deserves a 
dean bill of health. A university located in a section where sec- 
ondary school facilities are no more perfectly developed than here 
could hardly in justice to its constituency set up more drastic require- 
ments. It could not fairly, for instance, refuse to allow any condi- 
tions at all to entering students. « 

SPECIAL STUDENTS. 

Attention was called above to the group of special students upon 
whom a different requirement is imposed. Examination of the sum- 
mary of enrollment appearing on page 221 of the edition of- the cata- 
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* logue of April, 1010, shows that out of a total enrollment of 441 
(short courses and extension courses not counted), 125, or 28.80 per 
cent, were special students. The university’s definition of the term 
“special student” has, however, been loose. The category includes ' 
all persons not candidates for degrees, whether they have absolved 
the entrance requirements or not. 1 Deducting from the total just 
given all those qualified for regular standing, it appears that there 
were 101 genuine specials in 1915-16, who constituted 24.5 per 
cent of the student body. 

In the majority of institutions that the Bureau of Education has 
thus far surveyed the percentage of special students has been so 
small as to be almost negligible. The number of these students 
constituted no problem whatever in the administration of the 
institutions concerned. Indeed, in but one other institution, the 
University of Arizona, has the Bureau of Education found a com- 
parable percentage of special students. The conditions of popula- 
tion, ihdustrial development, and secondary school facilities are 
similar in Nevada and Arizona. The presence of substantially equal 
proportions of special students in the total enrollments of these, two 
State universities gives ground for the assumption that a liberal 
policy of admission is required in the present stage of the educational . 
evolution of these States. Nevertheless, it will readily be apparent 
that so large a number of special students creates certain serious 
difficulties in the administration of these institutions. A group of 
students amounting to nearly one-third of the entire enrollment can 
not be ignored when the policies of the university are formulated. 

In considering the problem as presented at the University of 
Nevada several questions regarding these students instantly arise. 
Does the state of secondary education in Nevada necessitate the 
admission of so many specials to a university that is endeavoring 
to set up high standards for degree work? Where do the special, 
students come from — from Nevada, from communities without sec- 
ondary school facilities, or from other States? What departments 
do they chiefly seek? Does the work done by them in the courses 
they elect compare favorably in quality with that done by the regular 
students? • The committee submits the following evidence bearing 
on these matters. 

Reference to page shows that 17 liigh schools in Nevada are 
accredited by the State university. . There are 35 high schools alto- 
gether in Nevada, and 16 of these offer less than a four-year course.* 
The whole vast territory of. the State is naturally not adequately 

* The committee suggests the desimhility ot making a more accurate ckssiflrotion of the students in 
the university. 

s Most of the 10 schools,mentionod offer but one or two years of instruction beyond the grades and are 
not properly high schools af ail. 
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® r by this number of schools. Nevertheless, the secondary school 
facilities in existence are fairly well standardized and articulated with 
the pmversity. If it should appear that a large number of special o, . 
t ■ students come from places where there are no high schools, the natu- ^ 
ral conclusion would be j-hat the university is making quite justi- 
fiable concessions to a group of persons that has been handicapped 
with respect to educational opportunities. 

Of the 125 specials (accepting the University’s classification), 

89 are residents of Nevada, 19 are residents of California, and 17 
come from other States and countries. Of the 89 Nevada specials, 

69 reside in Reno, 10 come from Ely, Gardnerville, Sparks,, or Tono- 
! • Pftb (towns with good four-year high schools), one comes from a 

community having a two-year hi^h school, and 9 come from jJlaces 
! maintaining no high schools. It may be noted in passing that 10 
regular students report residence in communities which have no 
high schools. ' 

It would appear that the large group of special students does not 
consist primarily of citizens who have been deprived of opportuni- 
' tide for secondary education by accident of residence. The committee 
was informed, however, that the reported residence of these persons 
is in many cases misleading. Parents having children to educate are 
likely to move to one of the larger centers, especially to Reno, ^luring > 
the term of their children’s attendance at secondary or higher institu- 
, tions. Self-supporting young people from the 'educationally less- 
favored districts frequently transfer their residence to Reno in order 
to avail themselves of the advantages which the university offers 
under its rules for special students. These two classes of students 
aip of course primarily the ones for whom the university should make 
concessions, if concessions are to be made at all. The university 
authorities have not, as far .as the committee was informed, analysed 
carefully the group of specials to determine how many of them prop- 
erly belong in the two categories just indicated. Such inquiry as has 
: : been made leads to /the conclusion that a considerable number of 

. . specials registered from Reno and other larger towns have been 
' handicapped inrtheW preliminary education through no fault of their 
.own. The committee suggests the desirability of a thorough study of 
the educational history of the whole group of special students. 

Evidently there are two general classes of special students at the j 
University of Nevada, the one -desirable, the other generally unde- 
sirable in a small State university which is shortof equipment. Th«^ 

. tj p) Residents of the State, and particularly residents of the 
$ city in which the university is located, persons- whose preparation 
or whose vocations prevent them from devoting full time to university 
work, but who can carry on with profit two or three courses; uid (2) 
residents of other States. A large proportion of the totahnumber of 
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special^, 28.8 per cent, come from outside the State. The University 
of Nevada is situated so close t9 the California border that the neigh- 
boring portion of that State may be regarded as its legitimate terri- 
tory. But very few California specials come from this territory. 
The majority reside in remote parts of California. There are also 
numerous specials from other more distant States. The committee 
is of the opinion that university officers may and ought to discour- 
age the presence of these students at the university. 

The distribution of special students among the different depart- 
ments is also of interest. The college of arts and sciences enrolls 54, 
or 23.2 per cent of its total enrollment (graduate students being ex- 
cluded); the college of engineering enrolls 43, or 35.29 per cent of its ’ 
total enrollment; and the college of agriculture, which includes the 
school of home economics, enrolls 29, or 38.6 per Cent of its total 
enrollment. 1 

Of the 69 special students from Reno, 38 were registered in arts and 
sciences, 16 in some branch of engineering, 8 in home econoipics, and 
7 in agriculture. Eighteen of the 69 were married women. 

The relative scholastic standing of the special students and of 
certain other groups is indicated by the following averages for the 
year 1915-16: 


Average of all students 78. 4 78. 2 

Average of all special students 70. 6 73. 8 

Average of all special students from California 74. 8 72. 6 

Average of freshmen from California 77. 7 78. 4 

In regulations applying to special students quoted above, it waa 
stated that these students are not candidates for degrees, that they 
must be at least 20 years of age, and must register for at least 10 
hours. The committee ^ras unable in the time at,its disposal to dis- 
cover how large a proportion of those who enter as specials become 
after one or two years of residence candidates for degrees. It was 
informed by several officers of the university that a considerable num- 
ber of specials are advanced to regular standing. There are, of 
course, many cases where such action is in accord with the most 
exemplary attitude toward university standards. No one would 
counsel the exclusion from the advantages of degree courses of all 
irregularly prepared students who as specials have demonstiated 
tl&ir capacity for college work and who subsequently, thfrougb ex- 
aminations or otherwise, have absolved the regular requirements. 
Btty a university must allow transfers from special to regulai standing, 
with extreme caution; otherwise the special student. ^category proves 

1 There areoert&iji slight dJecrependei between the percentage* given here end that* pretented ttt Ike 
leble on p. 78 end the figure on p. 70. The table end figure were prepared by the doom of the eoflep# 
arte and eofonroend the ooUegeof engineering on thebeetsof tbe flnnl figures for the academic jre er. 

The percentages noordad above are derived from the atmmary of aaroUmedt printed la the 
Apifl 1,1914.* ^ ^ 
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an easy back-door route to academio rank and degrees *for students 1 
who have not met the preliminary requirements for these honors. 
Academic degrees soon cease to be honore lor anyone if commonly 
attained in this way. The committee does hot mean to imp^y that 
the University of Nevada has debased the value of its degrees by 
too much lenience in admitting special students to cardidacy for 
them. It 1 has Secured, as has been stated, no definite evidence on 
this point. It merely calls the attention of the university authorities t 
to the danger involved in a policy of easy transfer from one status to , 
the other. , 

The committee finds the allegation that the university has of late 
lowered its .standards, particularly through tho admission qf con- 
stantly larger numbers of special students, wholly unfounded. As 
f urt her evidence it submits a table summarizing the university registrar . 
tion from 1905 to 19 1 7, and a group of curves showing the percentages/ 
of special students during the same period in the three principal divi- 
sions'of the university. It will bo seen that the largest proportion of 
special students were registered in 1911-12; that 1915-16 was a year 
in which the registration of specials exceeded the mean; and that 
there has been a particularly sharp falling off in the percentage of 
specials in tho first semester of the current academic year. 

The committee has felt that the reduction in the numberbf special 
students attending the university is a consummation deVbutly to be 
wished. The committee was at first disposed to suggest that the 
minimum age at which special students may be admittod to the uni- i 
vomit y he raised to 21. This standard lias been adopted by many ojft 
strongest universities of the country.' It insures maturity and estab- 
lishes a presumption of earnestness. Records show, however, that | 

, very few special students would be excluded from the University of i 
Nevada by the imposition of such a roquireinent. Approximately 
three-fourths of the special students now registered are 21 or over. 
Moreover, many of those under this age have long been solf-stf^porting, 
often, indeed, have occupied positions of authority and responsibility. 

They are mature beyond their years, and earnest. The university is 
the only institution in tho State which they would qonsent to attend, 

It is. in fact, the only one equipped to moot their particular voca- 
tional needs. The establishment *of an arbitrary age requirement 
would secure a slight reduction in mimbers at a sacrifice of some of. 
the most, desirable students in tho university. 

„ The Committee concludes that constant .administrative pressure 
rather than fixed rules should be appliod^to the problem of special 
students. For example, the admission of specials by the committee 
on admissions instead of on the recommendations of individual in- 
structors would undoubtedly tend to keep out ther clearly undesirable 
specials. The redaction of pandi^afcee fijom other States who could 
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For regular sophomore, junior, or senior standing, a student’s deficiencies must not 
exceed six college units, and he must take the full number of hours prescribed by the 

courge. * 

The majority of regular students are of course candidates for pro- 
motion \,o the next higher class and as such are interested to make 



Majp 4 -Distribution of students at the University of Nevada from California by counties of residence for 
v first semester, 191&-16. 

* < , 

the standing prescribed in the rule just cited, bufc the extreme latitude 
> of the. other regulation referred to* can hardly fail to result in bur- 
dening||he university with a few individuals at least who could not 
justly be rated as serious students. In support of this assumption 
08678° — 17 6 , * \ - 
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the committee offers this quotation from the report of the council of 
jadnunistration To the senate February 3, 1916: 

Voted to apply the rules relating to deficient scholarship in the case of 11 students 
who did not pass in one-third of the work of the first semester, and to 14 others who 
passed, in one-third of their work but in lees than one-half. Voted later to permit 3 of 
the first 11 to register on probation. 

DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS ACCORDING TO RESIDENCE. 

The committee has believed that a 'somewhat more definite record . * 
of the areas from which the University of Nevada draws its students 
than has yet been included in this report is significant in the matter 
now under discussion and will be instructive to the citizens of the 
State. It has therefore had prepared various summaries and maps, 
which are submitted herewith. 


DutribtUion of ttudcnt* at the Univcrtity of Nevada. 

n Fliet ' Seoond 

„ , oomootor. semester. 

Nev *d* * 264 256 

. California V r 82 82 

^ Other States and countries ( ; 42 26 

Total * 388 363 

Map 2 shows the distribution by counties of residence of the students 
from Nevada wrelled during the first semester; Map 3 the distribu- 
tion by counties of residence of the student from Nevada enrolled 
during the second semester; Map 4 the distribution by counties pf ( 
4 residence of students from California enrolled during the first semester; 
and Map 5 the distribution by counties qf residence of the students 
from California enrolled during the second semester. Other tnaps 
showing the counties in Nevada and California from which each of the 
principal colleges and schools of the university drawVits students 
appear in the Appendix, pages 165 to 184. 

Attention is especially called to four f*cts: First, the Wide terri- 

* tonal distribution of the students from the home State;ybecond,*the 

* preponderance in numbers of those residing in Washoe Omm ty; third, 
the large number coming from California; and, fourth, the surpris- 
ingly wide territorial distribution of these California students. It 
would be expected that the University of Nevada, being located 
dose to the California line, would draw many students from adjacent 
portions of that State. The fact that so large a percentage of the 
California students comes from regions close to the large and excel- 
lent .mstitutions situated near San Francisco prompts the deduction 

at the University of Nevada has it some cases served as a refugp 
for persona pf indifferent scholarship. The -averages of* recently 

— 7— at : 7 ' 

• f Wet ft aU t emont of tho constitution ind fonctiona of thk body, mo p. 96. 
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admitted regular students. from California, however, do not indicate 
that this group falls below the common standard of the institution. 
It was pointed out above that there are 19 special students from 



Map 5.-#lstribution of students at the University of Nevada fro/n California by countiee of residence fo 
1 second semester, Ifflfr-i 6. 


California. Association of this fact with those presented in the 
tabulation on page 75 is instructive. a \ 

The committee onay sum up its' conclusions and recommendations 
relating to the standards ovthe University of Nevada in these terms: 
The university is apparently maintaining what amounts to a double 
standard of entrance. That applied ,to regular students is on a par 
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with the standards of other reputable universities, and it is enforced; 
that applied to special students is flexible, indefinite, and largely 
dependent on the judgment of individual instructors. The line 
. dividing the- two classes of students is, moreover, not so clearly 
marked and difficult to cross* as the committee judges advisable. 
The committee fears that the standards of the University of Nevada 
' will always be open to misunderstanding until the institution reduces 
the number of special students, particularly those from other States, 
and makes it harder for those admitted as specials to obtain regular 
standing. The easy requirements for continuance in the university 
(not for class promotion, however) tend to accentuate the danger to 
which tfie reputation of the institution is exposed. The committee 
thinks that these d 9 pressing influences have been to some degree 
counteracted by the conscientious attitude on the part of the 
majority of th$*faculty toward academic standards. It nevertheless 
recommends — a 

(a) That the officers scrutinize with care the qualification of 
candidates for admission as special students. 

( b ) That the 'number of special studonts bo largely reduced. 

(c) That the minimum standard of scholarship required for, 
continuance on the rolls of the university bo raised. 

SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS. 

. % 1. The careful scrutiny of the qualifications of candidates for 

admission to special standing. 4 

2. The reduction of the number of special students: 

3. The. raising of the minimum standard for continuance on the 
rolls of the university. * 
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Chapter VI. 

EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION OF THE UNI- 
" VERSITY. 


In a previous chapter the committee has commended the excellent 
arrangement wheroby the initiative in educational policies and the * 
‘educational control of the university are placed by the regents 
definitely in the hands of the president arid faculty. This has per- 
mitted the establishment of an educational organization which is 
well adapted for tho work it has to do. While various features of this 
organization doubtless represent the growth of a number *of years, 
the definite formulation of a code has only been worked out during • 
the jM^esent administration. This code is modern in its spirit and 
should contribute increasingly to efficiency in ar ! ministration. The 
suggestions which are offered deal only with minor features and do 
% not affect any vital underlying principle of the plan. , 

The university senate, as the central lawmaking body, is composed 
of thd president, vice president, deans, and heads^pf the various 
departments of the rank of full professor Such a body should be and 
evidently- is a positive force in tho formulation of sound educational 
policy and in tho upbuilding ,and maintenance of true university 
standards. The action of the senate in dealing with the difficult 
problem of grades furnishes a, good illustration of its appropriate 
function. A committee of the senate examined the graces which 
had boon given In all departments for a period of threejryears, and 
after a eateful j analysis recommended the application of a system of - 
corrective figurjeafso that the marks earned in the various departments 
might have moire equal merit. The unanimous adoption of the report 
of this committee was not only a credit to the committee but a high 
testimonial to .the ability and serious purpose of the senate itself. 

There are a h umber of other university officers not now members 
of the senate whose presence in that body should confer 'a distinct 
benefit upon it and upon the university because of their vital con- 
tact with matters of educational policy. The librarian is such an 
officer. In some universities the librarian is given the rank of pro- 
fessor, withoutjlthe title, however, in order that the assistance of this 
lAost important university department may be had in the delibera- 
tions of the lajwm&king body. Certain departments in the puhlic 1 - 
' service division which touch closely the instructional work of the 
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university and which are Sunder the direction of men of university^ 
trailing and sympathies might be represented for similar Teasons. 
The inclusion also pf the chief financial officer, the registrar, arid the 
administrative secretary may be advantageous when such positions 
carry real responsibility and are held by university-minded people. 

The council of administration is composed of the president, vice 
president, the dean of the college of arts and sciences, the dean of the 
college of engineering, the dean of the college of agriculture, and dean 
in education ancj the dean of women. This council is rightfully the 
clearing house for many administrative troubles. It represents the 
larger divisions and interests of the university. • 

Tho duties of a council Jft administration can not and should not 
be definitely fixed. Froiri Jinrtfc to time matters of widely varying 
importance will be handled, but the tendency should be for it to deal 
more largely with the broader policies involved in tho interrelation of 
schools and the responsibilities of the university to the public, and not 
so much with minor matters of discipline arid control. Matters of- 
routino detail — such as admission or advanced standing — which can 
be handled individually by the deans or the other officers should 
rarely come to the council for decision; and when they do, it should 
be rather to correct or establish an administrative precedent than to 
settle the individual case. In this council the deans can informally 
discuss administrative questions and so arrive at policies which will 
become more and more unif ormly applied in the various colleges. 

The committee is especially pleased to note the recent creation of 
the office of ’dean of women and the inclusion of this officer in the 
council df administration . Official recognition is thus'given r to g 
most important phase of the work of the university, the oversight „ 
and adaptation of college life and college study to the needs of woipell. 

The committee is aw T are that there has been sofne public criticism 
in the State of what has been called the “deanship system, 0 i. e., the 
administration of the various- divisions of the upiVeraity by deans 
responsible to the president. It has beenar^ued that in a small 
institution like Jhe University of Nevada-sdch officers are superfluous 
and that the functions now assignedd^Tthem may easily be performed 
by the president himself j>r by committees. • The committee does not 
share this view. There are several reasons why an organization sub- 
stantially like that now existing at the University of Nevada is 
desirable even in a small institution. 

Foremost among these is the fact that the vocational .colleges pf 
the university are in the critical period of development. Although 
of rd&tivelyJecent foundation, all have now attained sufficient enroll- 
ments to gratify a certain measure of segregation. • They constitute 
.real; not factitious, unite. Nevertheless, with possibly a single 
exception, they have not thus far succeeded 4 in establishing a dpse 
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and sympathetic cooperation throughout the State with the membera 
of those professions for which they train. Each of the vocational 
divisions of the university is under the immediate and pressing 
necessity of interpreting itself, not only' to the young people who may 
be disposed to avail themselves of its offerings, but also to the leaders 
in the calling for which it prepares recruits and to which it contributes 
the results of its scientific study. Each of these divisions needs the 
services of a master in the profession, who will build a school, and 
build it into the life of the State. This task is properly a part of thf 
dean's responsibility. The dean, if he be well chosen, is, indeed, 
the official best qualified to perform it. 

The administration of a division of a university, even of a small 
university, involves many matters of discipline and academic routine. 
These may, of *courpe t be handled by committees or by designated 
members of the faculty, but such disposition of them is likely to 
result in a wasteful diversion of the teaching energies of the insti- 
tution. If referred to a single administrative officer, these mattera 
are more easily and effectively disposed of. 

In the minds of those who object to the system of administration 
by deans there seems to »be some misapprehension also as to the' 
duties of a State university president. The po$t demands of its 
incumbent what is probably the most varied assortment of activities 
in the whole field of administration of corporate undertakings. It 
presupposes j* versatility not called for in any other public office. 
For example, the State university president is expected to be by 
turns' a good institutional manager, an astute financial director, a 
^superior public speaker, an expert on higher education, a diplomatic * 
and pemuasive interpreter of his institution to the State law-making 
body., a constructive leader of the educational forces of the State, 
a publicist to whom 'thoughtful citizens may look for counsel on 
questions of great State or National concern. Nor does this summary 
indicate the whole cycle of activities which he is required to perform. 
The people hold him to *& strict standard of excellence in fill. They 
are impatient and prone to criticize if he. fails measurably in any. 

It is manifest, however, that a president the major part of whose 
time is devoted to the detaUaof internal administration will be quite 
unable to fulfill the puMi^ demands of his office. The committee 
is persuaded that cS^vln djrthese public. activities are of primary, 
not secondary, importance. The president must be an educational 
leader jn the State. He ought if possible to be a true educational . 
statesman (although the tribe is small). Especially in the newer 
States the services of a wise and intrepid leader in laying the founda- 
tions for sound . educational development are greatly needed. At 
least he must be an authority on highcfr education, and he must Iteep 
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himself posted on the rapid and manifold developments in this field. 

It is of vital concern to the university als6 that he should represent * 
it adequately and acceptably on various public occasions. The 
mere institutional manager, who performs the duties of minor adminis- 
trative officials together with those of general director, has little time " ^ 
or strength for these more public activities. It is partly to release 
the university president for this largo and exacting service that the 
system of internal administration^through deans and other officials 
has grown up. It now prevails in nearly all the best universities of 
the country. As in force at the University of Nevada, it has the 
' committee's ipdorsement. 

It is. generally recognized that one of the first essentials to. the 
development of vigorous university teaching and research is security 
of tenure, earned after a reasonable apprenticeship. 1 In, adminis- 
trative positions security of tenure is also desirable, but with this 
difference. Administration is by no means an exact science, and in 
the selection of officers of administration it must bo recognized that 
the opportunity for orror is large. The problem of selection is 
especially complicated when, as in the case of deans of colleges, 
teaching ability amrleadetship in a particular field of scholarship 
.must also be taken into account. In the larger institutions a good 
'teacher and an able scholar fias often been sacrificed to make a 
*poor dean. At the same time, there are probably as many cases 
.where an indifferent scholar or teacher has been found to have - 
the requisite tact, initiative, and leadership for administrative work. 
This prompts the suggestion that, as $ policy, administrative work 
within a university should not be assigned, in the first instance at 
least, on an indefinite tenure basis. In the case of young men 
without administrative experience especially, the assignment might 
be to an acting *deanship for a limited period of one or two years. 
This would give an opportunity, which is now too often lacking, for 
a determination of fitness. . 

, One of the most important reasons for the creation of the office of 
. dean is to release the professors from routine committee work — the 
most frequent reason given for the neglect of scholarship and the 
higher teaching functions. The fact was repeatedly brought to the 
committee's attention that the burden of committee duties had as 
yet scarcely been lightened by the appointment of the new admin- 
istrative officers. The committee believdfe that, particularly in a 
small institutidk like the University of Nevada, the deans might 
well handle ihore of these matters directly than the present custom 
perthits. * x 

In the division of the teaching organization of the university into 
tliree colleges, (1) arts and science, (2) agriculture, and (3) engin- 

.» SeeCh. Hi p.». 



eering, a logical plan has been followed. The committee believes, 
however, that the time has arrived when the establishment of the 
. Nevada State Normal School and the Mackay School of Mines as 
equally distinct administrative units should be considered. The 
inclusion of the normal school in the college of arts and sciences 
and the Mackay School of Mines in the college of engineering seems 
to the committee unwise in the light of the demands of the State 
for practical results in these two important fields of training. These 
two functions of the university are treated more at length elsewhere 
in the report . 1 It is sufficient here to note that the change in the 
central organization would be but 'slight. The dean in education, 
who now occupies an anomalous position representing no responsible 
educational unit, would become the dean of the normal school and 
as such would retain his seat in the council of administration. The 
director of the Mackay School of Mines would become a member 
of the council of administration. No objection to either change 
could be raised on the ground of additional expense as both officers 
concerned are now receiving the maximum salaries. 

The committee has noted a use of the term “school” in connection 
•with the instructional divisions dealing with civil engineering and 
mechanical and electrical engineering which is nothin conformity 
with the best practice. It is suggested that it be discontinued. 
These divisions are in reality departments of the college of engineer- 
ing and should not be encouraged to develop school 'organizations. 
In university nomenclature 3 the word “school” is used to indicate 
a professional or technical division of a university which has as its 
minimum entrance requirement two years of college work. ' In this 
sense, It will be seen, that professional schools of a university repre^ 
sent a higher, instead of 'a lower, division than the college . 3 At 
present the designation of the Mackay School of Mines also is equally 
out of harmony with the accepted nomenclature. The committee 
is persuaded, however, that there is a real demand that the mining 
instruction of the University of Nevada should be organized as a 
“school.” Evidence of this is seen in the equipment of the physical 
plant and the large endowment, as well as ip the fact that mining is 
the leading industry of the State and justifies the strongest and best 
organization for its technical instruction. The word “school,” 

— ■ i - — . — 

1 Beefp. 133 and 128. 

* Of. Report of special committee on university nomenclature, Pro©. Aeeoc. Amer. Universities, 1900. 

* The term “normal school" stands outside this clsasiflostlon of the administrative divisions of s unlver- 
sity. As a rule normal schools are not connected with collegiate institutions. • Moreover, (bay are often 
on a different entrance baste, doing mueh : werk'for which ooflege oredlt could not properly be given. Hie 
oommittee has already expressed its 'approval of the consolidation of ell higher educational agencies to 
Nevada In a single Institution. In view, therefore, both of the common understanding of the term “normal 
school" and of the different status of the Institutions deslgnapd by It in other States, there appears to 
be no necessity for ohadglng the title of the division of the University of Nevada called by this name to 
conform to the nomenclature Just mentioned. 
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while so far used in its more common sense of a teaching unit, should 
still be applicable in its more technical meaning as representing the 
ultimate aim of the Mackay School of Mines. Rather than change . 
the name indicated by the founder, it would seem to be wiser to 
retain it and, as soon as conditions warrant, to make its university 
significance a reality. 

No university organization is complete unless some provision is 
made for promoting heljrful contacts with the public., This' was evi- 
dently the purpose of the “ Honorary board, of visitors.” As consti- 
tuted this board can hardly be expected to render the most desirable 
service. The committee suggests that this board be supplanted by 
separate boards for the various divisions of the university, to be 
appointed by the regents upon recommendation of the heatf of "the 
division concerned to the president. The number qf such boards 
and the number of members on each are not as important as the idoa 
of fostering a dignified medium of sympathetic contact with the 
public. 

The character of the departmental organization will be of more 
vital concern in a few years than at present. The system in vogue 
'at the University of Nevada is practically the same us that which 
prevails at other State universities. It is the result of inortia. rather 
than of design. The oldest teacher of the highest rank is by virtue 
of this fact head of the department and responsiblh^to the president 
for all matters in which his department has a duty to perform. This 
practice often results in many professors becoming heads of depart- 
ments who have no administrative ability and sometimes are lacking 
as well in intellectual leadership. In small as well as large institu- 
tions there is a tendency to obviaie difficulties of this kind once they 
become patent by dividing departments. The difficulties, howover, 
are not removed by this method; in fact, they are only jnade for a 
time less obstructive: As an institutional policy the method is 
expensive. In place of team work, cooperative enthusiasm, and 
strongly planned courses, together with reasonably high standards, 
there are likely to be feverish individualism, little or no enthusiasm, 
poorly planned and badly coordinated courses, with widely varying 
standards. Constructive work is halted because of the atmosphere 
of antagonism and destructive criticism. 

The university. catalogue shows some 28 different departments, 
with a half of these manned by a single teacher. The library budget, 
Submitted to the {president' on April 10, 1916, recognizes 28 distinct 
departments, apportioning the book, binding, and periodical fund 
among them in amounts ranging from $5 to $180. The committee is 
not in a positidb to criticize this apportionment, but merely mentions * 
it to emphasize the impossibility of economical and* prudent buying 
of books when such a large number of small units have to be taken into 
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consideration. Money for books, equipment, and teaching should 
be expended where it will give the largest returns to the students. 

Whilq the Univorsity of Nevada is not by any means alone among 
Amorican universities in suffering from too great individualism, its 
effects are sufficiently serious to require remedial treatment. The 
committee would recommend that an attempt be made to work out 
what might 7 bo called a division system, which, for administrative 
purposes, shall take the place of many of the small departments. 
As far as possible, no division should be composed of less than four 
or fivo instructors. The division organization could be made most 
simple, tftiejonly officers necessary being a chairman' and a secretary, 
or simply a chairman-secret a jy, elocted from year to year. The 
plan would probably result in a grouping of departments somewliat 
as follows: 


I. The Language Division: English. German, Greek. Latin, Romance languages. 

II. The Physical Science Division: Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry. 

III. The Biological Science Division: Biology, bacteriology, home economics. 

IV. The Social Science Division: Accounting and law. economic*, and sociology, 


4 history and political science, philosophy. 


V.xhe Fine Arts Division : Music, art, domestic art (home economics department). 

VI. Physical and Citizenship Training Division: Physical training for women, 
physical training for men, military science, master of Lincoln Hall, matron r 
of ManzanUa Hall. * 

VII. The Mining Division: Mining, meta'lurgy, geology and mineralogy, with cer- 
tain representative's from other courses taken by mining students. 

Till. The Engineering Division: Civil engineering, electrical engineering, mechan- 
ical engineering, with certain representatives from other courses taken by 
engineering student^.-* * * 

IX. The Agricultural Division: Agronomy, animal husbandry, dairying, jqgricul- 
tural chemistry, veterinary science, with certain representatives from other 
* courses taken hv agricultural students. 

X. The Teacher Training Division: Education, psychology, practice teaching, 
instructors of special courses for teachers in other department**. 

It is roeognizcd that these groupings are necessarily more or 
loss arbitrary. Nothing should prevent a member of the faculty from * 
attending more than a singlo division meeting. In fact, any work 
to, be* done on study plans might well involve in terdi visional con- 
ferences. The chief object to be gainod. is the opportunity for 
larger cooperation. It is conceivable, for instance, that a lump 
appropriation of S570 for library purposes would meet the actual 
noeds of the language division during tho year better than the 
same amount distributed in five small non transferable .budgets 
for the single departments. (Soe Table 13.) In all of the divisions 
there should be no difficulty in finding the required administrative 
ability fqr handling reports, records, etc., which are now a burden * 
upon many able teachers whose time is too valuable for such minor, 

’ though necessary, services. The extent to which a division acting 
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as s unit should be consulted with reference to the appointment of 
j an associate instructor would have to be worked out in practice. 

• But it is evident that a division which really gives constructive sug- 
gestions will in time win recognition for its recommendations. 

Table 13 .—Library budget — Apportionment made Api\ 5. 19 Id, by the library committer, 
of the $f t G50 allowed for 1916 for books , periodicals, and biruling. 


Agronomy . : $45 

Anirial husbandry. 90 

Art ‘ 25 

Biology 180 

Chemistry ISO 

Civil engineering ' 90 

Economics 90 

Education 135 

•English * 180 

Geology * 90 

German . . . *. 65 

Greek T . ... 65 

History 180 

Home economics % 45 

Latin 65 

Special for 1916 to l>e deducted 

from 1917 3 

Law 45 

Librarian 300 


Library committee 

Mathematics 

Mechanical engineering 

Military ; 

Mining 

.Music 

Philosophy 

Philosophy added for 1916. ...;. . 

Physical education, men ! 

Physical education, women 

Physios 

Political science ' 

President 

Romance. * 

Romance, adrled for 1916, special 
for Spanish and Italian 


$282 

90 

135 

20 

135 

15 

45 

30 

5 

20 

90 

90 

■?*> 

135 

60 

3, 050 


V- 






Chapter VII. * 

TRAINING AND EXPERIENCE OF THE FACULTY. 


The committee lots not visited classes pud has made qo attempt 
to estimate the quality of teaching dono by members of the univer- 
sity faculty. There are three commonly accepted tcst9, however, * 
which indicate* in a general way whether or not a faculty group is 
likely to possess power of intellectual leadership. These are (1) 
'academic training-, (2) teaching experience in college work, and (3) 
current publishing record. 

The tables submitted herewith are made up from the returns sent 
in by the members of the faculty on a specially prepared blank. The 
extent of the. academic training is shown approximately bj the 
v degrees held by the various individuals. • 

The degree of doctor of philosophy is conferred by reputable institu- 
tions only upon those who have successfully completed the equivalent 
of three years’ advanced work beyond the regular A. <B. curriculum. 
Out of 48 members of the faculty on the instructional side of the 
university work, 14 have received this highest mark of scholastic 
training. None of 'the instructors, only two assistant professors, 

* and one associate professor luid this degree. The doctor’s degree 
isjbut rarely given in engineering. Four other members of the staff 
•hold advanced engineering degrees which represent a somewhat com- 
parable amount of professional training. The master’s degree* 
which is usually granted for one year of postgraduate study, is 
the highest degree held by 11 persons. 
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Tabla H. — Training, experience, and publications of administrative officers and 

professors. • 


Academic training. 


Title. 


P tided 

▼Joe president.. 

Professor 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Dean of women . 

Professor 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do. 

Do 

Professor end deen. . . . 
Professor end curator. 
Professor end deen ... . 

Librarian 

Professor 

Professor end director . 
Profeoor 


Professor end dean. 

Professor 

Professor end dean.. 

Professor 

Do 


Department. 




Executive 

Accounting and law 

Chemistry..' 

Economics and sociology . 

Military science 

Civil engineering 

History 

Latin 

Biology 

PhysHs 

Mathematics and mechan- 
ics. 

.. English 

.1 Agricultural chemistry.... 

.! Education 

.1 Geology and mineralogy. . . 

.! Agronomy 

Library 

Romance languages 

Mining 

Bacteriology and veteri- 
nary medicine. 
Mechanical and electrical 
engineering. * 

Philosophy 

Greek... 

History 

Animal husbandry 


Highest 

degree. 


Institution . 




Chicago 

Johns Hopkins.... 
Halle.. 

, Illinois.... 
i Wisconsin 
California. 

! Stanford., 
j Columbia. 
Cornell.:.. 


M. E — | Kentucky. 


A.M... 
Ph. D.. 
A. B... 
M. 8. ... 


Harvard. 

do...' 

Stanford . 
Illinois... 


College 1 
teaching. 

L . 


■9 u ■’ 

H 

of 

U ® 

I 

fc 

§r 

SB 

1 

« 

® 5 j 

r> ° 
a ►» 

** 

l 

Total 

oollegi 


— 

— 

2 



26 

0 

26 

! to 

3 

13 

14 

2 

! 10 

41 

2 

; 

0 

0 

i 9 

1 

3* 

1 «4 

23 

1 i 

1 24 

16 

2 

18 

7 

04 

131 

7 

3 

10 

0 

, 7 

16 

7 

0 l 

l 7 k 

1 

18 ; 

; 19 

7 

0 

1 12 

7 

2 

9 

. 

3 ! 

| 28 

20 

o ! 

I 20 

3 . 

8 i 

I n 

10 ! 

2 

12 

13 . 

0 

13 

i 

8 

0 

8 

6 i 

& 

*11 

17 . 

0 

17 

2. 

9 

11 


Publi- 
cations 
in past 
two 
yean. 


J H 


Officers and professors: 

Number of names 

Number of doctor of philosophy degrees. . . 

Number of master degrees . 0 

Number of advanced engineering degrees. . 

Number of bachelor degrees 

Number of veterinary degrees 

Number without degrees 


35 

11 . 
4 
2 
6 
1 

2 . 
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Table 15. — Training, experience, and publication of associate and astistant profeeeort 

and of inetructore. •* - ^ 


Adademio training* 

1 

College ? 
teaching. ® 




■ F, 


Highest 

degree. 

institution. 

|i 

p e 

s 

a 

f 

s|| 



ft 

s 

ill 



'■a 


S8e! 

B.8.... 

Armour Institute. 

15 

0 

15 

A . B 

Chicago 

8 

8 

11 

9 

None.... 

Corcoran Art 

a 

0 


School. 




A. M.... 

Stanford 

i 

i J 

3 

2 

Pb.D... 

Chicago 

*, 

2 

...do 

Mlnhipn 

i 1 

1 7 

g 

A. M...\ 

Wisconsin 


5 

0 

Pb. D... 

Illinois 

v a 

8 

7 

M.8.... 

Brooklyn Poly- 

i | 

1 

2 


technic. 

i 



E. M.... 

Columbia 

8 ! 

! o 

0 

None.... 

Swartbmore 

6 , 

, i 

0 

A. M.... 

Missouri 


5 

44 


Columbia 

3* 

1 0 

3 

4 

B. 8 


4 j 

i 0 

A. B.... 

% 

Nebraska Wes- 

3 

11 

14 

B. M. .. 

leyan. 

Illinois 

4 

0 

4 

A.M.... 

Columbia 

3 

o 

3 

B. 8 

Cornell 

2 

o 

2 

A. B.... 

Stanford 

2 

o 

2 

B.S.... 

California 

2 

0 

2 

M. E.... 

Cornell 

1 

o 

1 

A. B.... 

Beloit 

2 

o 

2 

A« M.... 

Missouri 

1 

2 

3 







Title. 


Department. 


Associate professor Home eoonomica . 

Do. English 

Do Art 


Do.. 


Do 

Assistant professor. 

Do. ■ 

Do 

Do 


History and political sci- 
ence. 

Education 

creek and Latin 

Romance languages 

Biology 

Meehan ioai engineering.... 

Do kilning and metallurgy 

Do Mechanical engineering. . . 

Do Dairy husbandry 

Do German 

Do Physical education for 

women. 

Do Public speaking 


Instructor Music 

Do Biology 

Do : Home economics 

Do Chemistry 

Do i Mathematics 

Do Eloctrical engineering. 

Do Education 


Do Physics. 


Associate professors: 

Number of individuals 1 0 

Number of doctor of philosophy degrebs 1 

Number of master degrees 1 

Number of baohelor degrees a 

Number without degree ) 

Assistant professors: 

Number of individuals 10 

Number of doctor of philosophy degrees a 

Number of master degrees 4 

Number of advanced engineering degrees 1 

Number of bachelor degrees f 2 

N umber without degree a 

Instructors: 

Number of individuals 8 

N umber of doctor of philosophy degrees 0 

Number of quuter dogreea I a 

Number of advanced engineering degrees 1 

* Number of bachelor degrees 8 
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Tabu* IS.— Training, experience, and publication* of member • of faculty of pu blic-service 
§L dunsion. 


i > ci 


part meat . 


Borne economic*. Agricultural extension 

Director Food and drugs, weights 

and measures, and soils 
and waters. 

Do Agricultural experiment 

station. 


Analyst 

Agricultural cherabt . 


Veterinarian 

Director 

Assistant agronomy. . 


Director. . 

Do... 


Bacteriologist and vet- 
erinarian. 

Dairy husbandman . . . 



State mining laboratory . . . 

Agricultural experiment 
station. 

Agricultural extension 

State veterinary service . . 

Agricultural experiment 
station. 

State hygienic lalwratorv . 

Agricultural extension di- 
vision. 

State veterinary service 

Agricultural extension 

Members ol faculty: 

Number of Individuals 12 

Vumber of doctor of philosophy degrees 1 

* Number of master degrees.^ . 2 

Number of Iwchelor degrees 0 

Number of veterinary degrees a 



Pennsylvania j 2 

Cornell ‘ 10 

Nevada | 2 

Minnesota I 

Nevada j 2 

Pennsylvania j 4 

Wisconsin ! 4 


/ 


Table 17 . — Summdry of degree* mid publications. 

1*1 

Highest degrees. J 


Rank. 


Professors 

Associate professors . . 
Assistant professors. 
Instructor 


Total. 


11 ■ 
I 

2 ' 


1 




1 

( 

Num- 

| Mum- 

l 

i 




1 

ber re- 

s' ber re- 

1 Num- 

J Adv. 
Eng. 

Bach. 

Vet. 

No 

degree. 


porting 

research 

! porting 
’ other 

, ln*r not 
i pub- 

• 



| Total. 

i 

publi- 

cations. 

1 publi- 
cations. 

! lishing 


2 

5 

1 

I 

2 1 

i 25 

12 

11 

8 

0 

2 

* 0 

1 

5 

0 

1 

4 

l 

2 

0 

1 

10 

1 

1 

8 

1 

5 

D 

0 

8 i 

0 

0 

8 

! * 

14 

1 

i 

4 

*1 

ia 

13 

28 


ublicallons of the 
faculty. 


PUBLIC SEII^ICE DIVISION. 


Directors 

Specialists | 

i ? 

2 

0 

0 

0 

! li 

! 1 

i 2 

0 

0 

S 

7 

2 

2 

| 3 

! 3 

2 

2 

Total \ 

1 1 

2 

o ; 

i • 

3 

0 

12 

4 

6 

4 

Grand total 

! 1ft 

13 

4 

20 

4 

4 

60 

17 

10 

32 

Duplicates 

1 1 




* 1 



2 

1 

o 











Total individuals .. 

14 

13 


*> 

3 

4 

S8 

15 

18 

32 



o 
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The fact that 1 4 members of the faculty have received only the 
bachelor’s decree indicates that a largo proportion of the instruc- 
tional work is being given by teachers whose acadenhc training is but 
little better than that of somo of tho students in their classes. On 
further inspection of the individual cases of those possessing only the 
bachelor's degreo it appears that of the nine membors of the faculty of 
professorial rank three have been teaching in the university continu- 
ously for periods of 15, 17, and 20 years, respectively; one is engaged 
in library work ; two ha^eboen at Nevada for seven /ears; one for four 
years; and the remaining two for three years. The two assistant pro- 
fessors are in lines of work fpr which training beyond the bachelor's or 
master’s degree is rare. Of the fivo instructors, four have been in the 
university only two years, while the other has l*eon there four yeare 
arid is in a line of work for which a higher degree is seldom given. 

Of thoso membors of tho faculty holding no academic degree, one is 
a graduate of West Point, another has studied at various art schools, 
a third was brought to tho university for proficiency in practical shop 
management, and the fourth is the one who has been longest connected 
with the university, having seen 26 years of honorable service.'* 

In the matter of provious collegiate teaching experience, 19 mem- 
bors of the faculty h^ve had none boforo coming to the University of 
Novada. Twolvo of these, who now havo professorial rank, have been 
. at tho University of Nevada for periods of 3, 4, 6, 7, 8, 9, 9, 13, 15, 17, 

' 20, »nd 26 years respectively. Only 1 of fl'ie 12 holds the doctor’s 

degree; 5 havo a master’s or an engineering degree; 4 possess the 
bachelor’s degree, and 2 hold no degroes at all. 

It soems, therefore, to have boon the policy to bring teachers into 
the university with little or no experience and a minimum of academic 
training and to advance such persons to positions of professorial rank. 
That this policy is still in force is suggested by tho fact that of the 
instructors none has the doctor’s dogroo, while only one has had 
provious collogiato teaching exporionco. Tho committee recommends 
. that in making future additions to tho teaching staff the university 
domand that instructors shall either havo had collogiate teaching 
experience or have done advanced graduate work, or both. It fur- 
ther recommends' that an instructor be promo tod to a permanent 
position in the univorsily only when his interost in scholarship has been* 
evidenced by tho attainment of an advancod degree, by a worthy 
publication, or by oxcoptional succoss in teaching. ..Though the limi- 
tations of the doctor’s degree are realized, it is as yet, except in tech- 
nical lines, the only symbol which marks a man as dedicated to the 
idoals of the scholarly life. 

In the accompanying tables a rough classification of publications 
which were reported by faculty members to the committee' by title C 
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has boon attempted. Some 54 titles, classified under the head of 
research, were submitted by 13 different member* of the instructional 
staff. Under the heat! of other publications ^19 titles wore submit ted 
by 14 individuals. Twenty-eight fac* It-y members reported no pub- 
lication of any kind. Mention is not made of the publicafious of the 
members of the public service division in this connection, because 
the work of publication with them largely takes the place* of the. 
instructional work of the teacher. 

No institution carrying the name of “university '’ has the right to 
disregard the obligations of leadership in the. field of research. Wisely 
planned successful investigations vitalize all those who conn* in com 
tact with them. The ‘amount and quality of research don** at t lie 
University of Nevada will he in almost direct proportion to tin* prcs-\ 
ence of men with scientific training, who an* true tolheir srh«Marlv 
obligations. ^This is more a matter of men than of libraries or equip- 
ment, although the advantages of laboratories and hooks can not he. 
overlooked. The committee has already expressed the opinion that 
the research deliberately fostered by the university must for the 
present he adapted as far as possible to the iteeds and eondit intis of 
the State of Nevada. Nevertheless, it believes that in making hew 
appointments in any department the university should take pains to 
select persons who show particular promise of nviytivc ability and 
that it should reward with promotion tlmse who have demonstrated 
productive power. 


SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS. 

1. Tho* requirement of previqus collegiate teaching experience »*r * 
advanced graduate work as fi condition to appointment on the uni- 
versity teaching staff except in the cases of assistants. 

2. The requirement of an advanced degree, scholarly publication, 
or exceptionally successful teaching as a condition to promotion. 


* 
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Chapter VIII. 

WORK AND REMUNERATION OF THE TEACHING 

STAFF. * 


Central in any study <>( touching and administrative efficiency is a 
consideration of the amount and character of work demanded of in- 
structors and the salaries they receive for their services. In reports 
of recent surveys of State higher institutions in Iowa and Washington 
the Bureau of Education has suggested certain standards and methods 
of investigation relating to these mutters which it is hoped may be 
'generally useful to institutional officials. The application of the some 
^standards and methods to a study of the work and remuneration of 
the teaching staff of tlio University of Nevada makes possible some 
interesting comparisons. 

The standards hen ring on the size of classes in which university 
and college teaching cun he carried on with profit are as follows: 

1. In u lecture a professor ntny meet effectively us many os can 
comfortably hear and see* him. 

2. In a recitation or quiz 30 in a section is probably the largest 
number that can be effectively handled/ but the desirable maximum 
for classes of this type would bo from 29 to 25, 

3. In laboratory work it is commonly agreed that one instructor 
should be provided for every 15 or 16 students. 

The number of lecture, laboratory, and quiz sections which one 
instructor can meet in a week will depend on the character of the 
work; whether it is elementary or advanced ; whether it involves read- 
ing a large amount of written w’ork; and whether it consists entirely 
of separate courses or includes two or three sections of the same 
course, • It will also dqpend on the amount of outside reading; writing, 
and research which he is expected to do. In every case a certain 
variable amount of administrative and committee work will be carried 
by members of the faculty. 

There are various ways of measuring the teaching loads borne by 
individual instructors; the commonest is probably in terms of the 
“teaching hour,” A teaching hour is one hour a -week spent in the 
classroom in the actual work of instruction. In reekoning the teach- 
ing hours of laboratory instructors many institutions divide the num- 
ber of hours devoted to laboratory instruction by twp or by three. 
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Students * programs of work are usually estimated in " credit 
hours” (or '‘semester hours” or ”ycar hours”). A "credit hour” is 
one hour a week for.a semester (semester hour) or a year (year hour) 
devoted to a classroom exercise, with its accompanying preparation, 
Usually, however, two or three \hours of laboratory work are re- 
quired as the, equivalent of one hour of recitation or lecture in reckon- 
ing Credit hours. This is on th/ assumption that every recitation or 
lecture hour presupposes two hours spent in preparation and that 
laboratory work demands little or no preparation on the part of the 
student. 

It will be seen that the teaching hour as applied to the work of 
instructors is substantially the same as the credit hour by which the 
work of the student is measured. The teaching hour as a unit of 
measurement has a certain value. If it is the only unit applied, 
however, it fails to reveal the magnitude of the teaching burden 
borne by the departments and by individual instructors. For in- 
stance, an instructor in Greek may giye four courses of three class 
hours a week each, with enrollments of 2, 4, 5, and 6 students, re- 
spectively . Silch small classes in this subject in the smaller institutions 
are not at all uncommon. A colleague in English literature may give 
four courses of three class hours a week each, with enrollments of 15, 
18, 25, and 50, respectively. If students do written work in connec- 
tion with these courses — as would be the rule in both departments — it 
is clear that the teaching load of the instructor in English literature 
is many times heavier than that of the instructor in Greek. Even 
disregarding the review of the students' productions, the amount of 
energy required for the efficient conduct of classes enrolling from 15 
to 50 is considerably greater than that demanded in classes numbering 
from 2 to 6. Yet the teaching hours of these two men are the same. 

Probably no syBtem can be devised which will measure accurately 
the work of college and university teachers; nor Is one desirable. 
Such work involves many highly variable elements and depends for 
its success on imponderable personal talents and idiosyncrasies. 
On no account should it be mechanized or even subjected in any 
individual case to purely mechanical tests. Its very breath of 
life is freedom from these devices. Nevertheless, administrators of 
public 'institutions must to some extent apply quantitative measures 
to the work of the teaching staffs of the institutions under their 
charge, to prevent flagrant injustice to individuals or departments 
and to insure the efficient expenditure of the funds devoted to in- 
struction. 

In estimating the teaching loads borne by individual instructors 
the Bureau of Education has, therefore, made use of a relatively new 
unit as a cross-check on the teaching hour for purely administrative 
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purposes. This new unit is the "student clock hour.” It may be 
defined thus: One student under instruction in lecture, quiz, or 
laboratory for at least 50 minutes net represents one student clock 
hour; for example, therefore, 20 students meeting four hours a week 
in recitation represent 80 student clock hours. It will be observed 
that the student clock hour does not discount laboratory hours, but 
reckons laboratory, lecture, and quiz exercises equally, hour for hour. 
For instance, a student taking a course in chemistry and spending 
one hour in lectures, one hour in quiz, and four hours in laboratory 
in a week can be counted as receiving six student clock hours of 
instruction. 

The value of the student clock hour is that it serves as an index 
to the administration of the distribution of the teaching burden. 
Taken together with the teaching hours of instructors it may help 
in the adjustment of inequalities. ’ 

An examination of the teaching schedules of the members of an) 
department indicates, of course, that no definite number of student 
dock hours can be fixed for each instructor. An average for a depart- 
ment which has a number of instructors may, however, safely be set 
up. The Bureau of Education has suggested that in an institution 
whero research work is encouraged and expected it is reasonable to 
expect also a x departmental average of 250 student dock hourB per 
instructor per week. This, it is believed, might be a fair working 
average for the larger modern State universities. In a distinctively 
undergraduate college, on the other hand, where research is limited and 
where little or no graduate work is conducted, a departmental average 
of 300 student dock hours per instructor is regarded as a reasonable 
norm. In this connection it is worth while to note that usually an 
institution whose program is made up largely of laboratory work will 
generally record a larger number of student clock hours per instructor 
than an institution most of whose program consists of nonlaboratozy 
courses. 

The rdation of the distribution of student dock hours to the salary 
paid in a given institution is dose, and it is a matter of considerable 
importance to the teaching staff. For example, if the curriculum of 
an institution demands that each student shall be under instruction 
on the average 20 hours a week, then for every 500 students' 10,000 
student dock hours of instruction must be provided. If instructor 
carry an average of 300 student dock hours each, 33 or 34 instructors 
will be required to serve this student body of 500. Suppose the insti- 
' tution has $67,000 to spend annually on teachers’ salaries, and em- 
ploys 40 instead of 33 instructors; the average load of student do$k 
hours will of course be reduced, but so will the average salary. 
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Attention is now called to the following summary tables, which 
show for the University of Nevada the departments represented; the 
total number of instructors in each department (part-time teachers 
being reduced to a full-time basis), the average salary for each de- 
partment, the average number of student clock hours for each depart- 
ment during the last two academic years j 1 

Table 18. — Instructors, salaries , student clock hours , in 1914-15. 


Departments. 


Amounting and law.. 

Agronomy 

Animal husbandry.. 
Ait.. 


BJotofT 

Cheimstrv 

Civil engineering, 


loe and sociology S*.’ 
Education and psychology.. 


Electrical and maohanloai engineering and mechanic 

arts. 

Geokxr and mlneralorr . 

Srman langmgaanduteratnre 

Or* : language and literature. 

History. 


Mining and mstaUurgy 

Mono.. 


Ph y ri c»i *d i x%uman .* 


Veterinary 

Total 


EnroDment of collegiate students.. . 
Average studant hours per student . 

Total student dock hours 

Average per instructor , 


Full- 
time In- 
structors. 


m 


Total 

salary. 


>$3,000 

>2.760 

2.400 
600 

6.400 
3,363 
2,061 

900 

2.400 

3.600 

6,000 

>8,060 

2,100 

1.600 
>3,600 

3.000 
1,800 

8.000 
3,461 
4,000 
1.600 
2,400 
1,800 
2,400 

200 


72,384 

1,078 


Average 

salary. 


82,400 

1,882 

2,400 

600 

1,800 

1,677 

1,906 

900 

2,400 

1,760 

2,000 

1,790 

2,100 

1,600 

2,400 

1,960 

1,800 

2.400 
1,730 
2,666 
1,600 

2.400 

l,o00 

2.400 
200 


Average student 
dock hours 
taught bv to- 
st™ ctors In de- 
partment. 


l 

First ; Second 
semester. ( semester. 

I 


*69 ! 
142 
166 
290 
177 
309 
226 
78 
87 
274 
231 

279 

242 

146 

80 

164 

322 

106 

274 

87 

166 

891 

136 

2fi0 


4,706 


346 

13.6 

7.078 

200 


101 

100 

120 

260 

232 

304 

279 


66 

276 

219 

264 

316 

112 

27 

137 

262 

114 

241 

106 

134 

243 

123 

224 

104 


4,861 


13.2 

7,262.6 

198 


> Detail tables horn which the summaries are derived appear In the Appendix, pp. 147-149. 

> Note that 960(^ the additional salary tor deans, Is added hero. 
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Table 19.— Instructors, salaries, student clocb hours, 1915-1$. 


Departments. 


Accounting and law, 

Agronomy 

Animal husbandry, 

Art 

Biology.. 

Chemistry 

Civil engineering, 

Dairying 

Economics and sociology. 

Education 

Electrical and mechanical engineering and mechanic j 
arts... 

English 

Geology and mineral egy 
German language and literature. 

Greek language and literature. 

History 

Home economics 

Latin language and literature. 

Mathematics 

Mining and metallurgy 

Music 

Philosophy 
Physics.... 

Physical education for women 
Romance languages. 


Enrollment of collegiate students . 
Average student hours per student. 
.Total student clock hours. 

Average per instructor, 


Average student 
dock hours taught 
by instructors in 
department. 



From this table several interesting facts with reference to the work 
of instructors appear. .The average number of student clock hours 
per instructor for the whole institution was in the first semester 
of the last academic year 221.6, and in the second semester 218. 
The range of departmental averages was from 27 to 451. The 
distribution of teaching loads. among departments is very uneven. 
The departments most heavily loaded are biology, chemistry, physics, 
and art. The departments carrying the lightest loads (measured in 
student clock hours) are Greek, philosophy, accounting, Latin, and 
economics and sociology. 

At the State University of Iowa the bureau found the average 
number of student clock hours per instructor for the year 1914-15 U> 
be 252; at the Iowa State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, 
312; at the University of Washington, 333J; at the Washington State 
College, 214.4. The range of departmental averages was at the State 
University of Iowa from 71 in Greek to 501 in geology; at the Uni- ** 
varsity of Washington, from 94 in mining engineering to 648.4 in 
zoology. . 
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At first glance it would seem that the comparison is distinctly 
unfavorable to the University of Nevada. Several factors which are 
not revealed by the figures should be borne in mind, however. The 
first of these i9 the great disparity in size between the University of 
Nevada and the institutions cited above. The maintenance of a 
college of arts and sciences entails the provision of work in most, 
if not all, of the departments represented at the University of Nevada,' 
even if 9ome of the departments are patronized by very few students. 
Their establishment belongs to the necessary initial expense of a 
modem collegiate undertaking. With the growth of the institution 
more students 'enroll in the less frequented departments. The 
approximate . equalization * of the teaching loads, as measured in 
student clock hours, then , becomes possible. 1 The presence in an # 
institution of a number of departments which enroll very few students 
also lowers the institution's average of student clock hours. A small 
institution, therefore, which maintains a well-rounded college of arts* 
and sciences may bo expected to fall short of the standard proposed 
by the bureau for application to the larger State universities and 
colleges. It is perhaps worth noting that the classics and philosophy, 
which are among the departments showing the smallest number of 
student clock hours at the University of Nevada, commonly enroll 
in other institutions relatively small numbers of students. 

The committee might summarize its views on the measurement of 
the work of instructors in terms of student clock hours thus. This 
method i9 valuable chiefly for three reasons: (1) Because it qiay 
reveal to the administration some of the inequalities in departmental 
teaching burdens, and so serve as contributory evidence in deter- 
mining increases of departmental staffs; (2) because it indicates the 
relative expensiveness of various lines of work; and (3) because it ’ 
furnishes an index of the institution's success in utilizing its teaching 
resources to their full capacity. An absolute equalization even of 
departmental teaching loads is of course out of the question in any 
institution, whatever its size and howevei r carefully managed, but 
that many institutions may conform to-the standards proposed above 
without overloading any teacher is believed to be possible. It may . 
be of interest to the officers of the University of Nevada to note that 
a faculty of 38, if carrying an average load of 300 student clock hours 
a week, could have provided 11,400 student clock hours of instruc- 
tion instead 6f the 8,496 actually . given. This would have made 
possible an additional enrollment of 140 without additions to the staff. 

1 It tfumld be emphasised again that the student dock boor represents only om method of measuring a 
• a Instructor's harden. An instructor with small olassas and a consequent low student doek-bour/ It 
eottni my meat as many classes a week as a teacher whose total of student olock hours greatly exceeds * (J 
the average. ^ 
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SIZE OF CLASSES. , 

Classes of five students or loss can rarely be justified, except in ad- 
vanced work or in the graduate school or in courses which have Just 
been established. Even courses enrolling 10 or less are expensive. 
Many small classes indicate in some cases the lack of adequate study 
of the curriculum or schedule by administrative officers, and in others 
an undue effort by departments to serve the whims or convenience of 
students in order to build yp departmental enrollments. The num- 
ber of small classes can often be reduced by alternation of courses. 
Large classes, on the other hand, unless they are lecture classes, 
usually entail inferior educational results. Classes of over 30 are at 
least open to question. Any considerable number of them generally 
shows a need for more instructor? or a poor distribution of students 
or instructors. The committee presents below a tabulation of the 
classes by size at the University of Nevada during the year 1915-16. 

Table 20. — Size of classes, 1915-16. * 


; Ntimtar of classes. 


Students in classes. 

j 

1 First 
1 semester. 

1 A. _ 

Second 

semester. 

l l to* 6 A .* 

U, 

73 

6 to 10 : 

S3 

66 

J i to 20 * 

34 

40 

21 to 30 T 

24 

19 

31 to 40 

10 

8 


6 

8 

61 to 00 

3 

3 

61 to 70 , 

1 

1 

Over 70 

0 

0 

Total 

108 

307 





It appears that over one-third of all the classes in the university are 
composed of from one to five students. The committee does not sug- 
gest that all of these small classes could be eliminated. It believes, 
however, that it should be possibly to reduce the number of them by 
offering certain courses in alternate ,years and by withdrawing and 
combining others. It recommends that the administrative officers 
give this question of small classes careful consideration. The follow- 
ing table may assist the administration in making desired adjustments. 
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Table in.— Number of classes with on enrollment under six , 1915-16. 


Department. 


Aocotintlng 

Agromony 

Animal husbandry 

Art '. 

Biology > 

Chemistry 

Civil engineering 

Economics.... > 

Education 

Electrical engineering . . . 
English. ...7.. ........... 

French 

German 

Oreek 

History 

Home economics 

Italian 

Latin 

Law. . . .*. 

Mathematics 

Mechanic arts 

Mechanical engineering. . 

Metallurgy 

Mining... 

Mineralogy 

Music 

Philosophy 

Physics..; 

Physical education 

Spanish: ; 


open! 

oaok 


logy.. 


First semester. 


1 


Per 

cent. 


... *0 
1 ! M§ 
... 27 
..! *ft 
1 | 67 
30 
61 
>0 
10 
>0 
15 
40 
121 
100 
63 
2 * 
100 
54 
50 
18 
>0 
10 
3ft 
73 
10 
28 


Second semester. 


3 4 

i 

I 


l : 
l 


6 i 

^ i. 


Per 

rent. 


•0 
42 
54 
50 
60 
67 
60 
31) 
' >0 
40 
I0| 

46 

47 
100 
50 
•0 
>0 
45 
50 
20 
54 
26 
20 
70 
i 0 
57 


15 

20 


1 No rephrt. 

An examination of this table shows that in the first semester 
9 departments reported 15 classes in each of which there was but 
a single student; in the second semester* 9 departments reported 
16 classes of 1 student each. Ten departments reported 14 classes 
with but 2 students in each during the first semester. Further 
analysis of the figures may be made by the reader at his convenience. 
The percentage column at the right indicates the percentage of 
the teaching time (estimates in credit hours) of the department 
given to classes of from 1 to 5 students. 

SALARIES. * 

The Bureau of Education is on record concerning the salaries 
which collegiate institutions, especially the stronger State institutions, 
should tiy to pay. It has declared that for the present an average 
salary of 92,000 for a° department should be regarded as a reasonable 
minimum. (This does n^t apply to subcollegiate departments, 
where a lower average may properly prevail.) The practice of the 
stronger institutions throughout the country indicates that this 
average will be necessary to command men of the desired quality. 
In departments which expect to retain men of distinction a higher 
average salary must be paid. 

The situation at the University uf Nevada, however, is such that 
this proposed standard of the average departmental salary can 
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hardly in fairness be applied. As will be noted in the foregoing 
tables, there are 13 departments each of which has but a single * 
instructor. The minimum average salary for a department suggested 
by the bureau was worked out- from a^ study of institutions where 
the number of instructors in most departments ranged from 4 to 15. 
The average instructional salary at the University of Nevada,. $2,002, 
is setMi to lie slightly higher than the proposed standard; but this very 
respectable average is due chiefly to the large percentage of full 
professors and heads of departments in the Nevada faculty, and 
the relatively small percentage of instructors on low salaries. This 
distribution of the teaching staff among .the different academic ranks 
is another characteristic of the small institution. In justice to the 
instructing body at the University of Nevada the maximum salaries • 
paid to the teachers of each rank should be compared with those 
paid by other institutions. For this purpose a table of the maxi- 
mum and minimum salaries of State institutions is included in the 
Appendix, page 160. Certain comparisons with the State institutions 
in Iowa and Washington may be pertinent here. The average 
salary at the State University of Iowa was $1,790. The minimum 
salary paid departmental heads was -S3 ,000 in 1914-15. In the same 
year the average salary at the University of Washington was $1,754, 
and the maximum salary of a full professor $3,000. The average 
salary at the Washington State College was $1,631.50; the maxi- 
mum salary paid full professors w f as $3,000. In both States the 
bureau not only recommended the immediate increase of the average, 
but urged the payment of a higher maximum to men pf professorial 
rank/ Persons of the requisite training and ability to head uni- 
* versity departments can not be secured or permanently retained for 
less than $3,000. Indeed, as will bo seen by consulting the table 
referred to, muny institutions are paying full professors a very much 
larger remuneration than this. If the bureau was willing to recom- 
mend a considerable’ increase in salaries in communities where 
living expenses are relatively low, it surely has no hesitation in urg- 
ing the same action upon the legislature and the university author- 
ities in Nevada. The cost of living and especially the high rents in 
Reno subject the faculty of the University of Nevada to peculiar 
financial pressure. The committee emphatically recommends, there- 
fore, that the salaries paid teachers of professorial rank at the Uni- 
versity of Nevada be raised and that the maximum salary of full 
professors' be placed at $3,000. 

SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS. 

1. The serious consideration by the administrative officers of the * 
large number of small classes. 

2. Increase in salaries and the establishment of $3,000 as the 
maximum salary of full professors. 





Chapter IX. 

COSTS. 


In the preceding chapter some of the most important questions 
involved in institutional expenditures were discussed. The analysis 
of costs attempted in this chapter is not the usual report of receipts 
and expenditures primarily by funds— State, Federal, local, private 
endowment, e^c.— but rather a classification of expenditures with 
, reference to {heir educdtional purposes. In a business concern this 
process is called cost accounting. Under Federal and State laws very 
little accounting of this kind has been required of institutions of 
higher education, although each .year there have been more and more 
frequent <5allq for statements involving this element. As yet, how- 
ever, the forms in which institutional expenditures are reported 
differ greatly. 

The committee has had prepared and submits herewith an exhibit 
of the expenditures of the University of Nevada, arranged in a form 
identical with that used by the Bureau of Education to summarize 
the financial operations of the State institutions of Iowa and Wash- 
ington in connection with the recent surveys of these institutions. 

* Within this limited group of institutions, therefore, substantially 
accurate comparisons may be made. In order that the tabulation 
may be clear, the following explanation is offered : 1 

The total expenditures for the year are first divided into two main 
groups: Educational expenditures and extension and service expendi- 
tures i. The educational expendituflto are then divided into three sepa- 
rate categories: Construction and land , special and rotating funds, and 
operating expenditures. 

The category * construction and land . includes* expenditures for 
direct additions to the plant, to provide for growth in enrollment, 
together with outlays for ordinary furniture of new buildings. Spe- * 
cial and rotating funds include expenditures from prize funds, board- 
ing and rooming departments, and special funds available only for 
specific purposes apart from instruction. These two classes of ex- 
penditures are in a certain sense entirely independent of the cost of 
operation of the educational plant. 

i 

1 Th* explanation of the form for the reporting of expenditures In this chapter Is takm for the most part 
from the report of the survey of the State higher educational Institutions of Iowa. Bulletin. lOltt. No. 19. 
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(Educational. \ 

rCons6u''tton and land. 
Special end rotating fund. 

Total expenditures!. . 

• 

I Operating expenditures 


(Extension and service. 

/ 


The category operating expenditures includes all oxpenses for the 
annual maintenance of the institution aside from dormitories and 
boarding departments. It iff further analyzed into educational equip- 
ment and supplier, instruction , and. general operating expenditures . 
The latter may perhaps more aptly be termed overhead expenses. 
The following may make this clear: 


Educational equipment and 
supplies. 

Instruction. 

General operating expenses 
(overhead expense). 

Under operating expenditures the first subdivision, educational 
equipment and supplies , includes in addition to purely departmental 
supplies the expenditures for books and library supplies. The second 
sui)(livision lB jw^rurtio/i, includes the salaries of the deans and faculty 
members, but not those of the president, other purely administrative 
officers, and librarians. Tho %hird, general operating or overhead 
expense, includes the salaries of administrative officers, janitors, etc., 
in addition to other expend it ifros essential to the maintenance of the 
work of the institution. 

Table 22. — Unirersity of AVi ada — Summary of expenditures, 1911-15. 


Total ex pc mil* 
turos, $'£>1,492.04. 


Educational expen- 
ditures, exrlu- 
sJvo of extension.* 


Construction and 
land, $*,151.95. 
Total operating ex- 
penses ,$139,717.96. 
Special funds, 
$19,199.70. 


Educational equip* 
ment and supplies, 
$13,760.32. 

Instruction, 

$7H,391.K7. 

General oiMratmg ex- 
penses, $47,565.77. 


Arts and sciences. 
t:a,s i5.8i. 

Engineering, 

»I A, 785. 16. 

A g t i c u Iture, 
$7,790.90. 

Summer $cbool t 
$l,0p0. 


Extension and Industrial service work, $54,422.43. 

Table 23.— University of Nevada— Summary of expaiditure a, 1915-16. 


Total expend i- 
tu res, VJM.sts.so. 


Educational expen- 
ditures, exclu- 
sive of extension ,* 
$206,089.24. 


Construction and 
land, $2,204.21. 
Total operating ex 
penses.ll 74,157.50. 
Special funds 
S2S, 727.47. 


Educational equip- 
ment and supplies, 
$2S, 277.45. 

Instruction 

$83,773.97. 

General operating ex- 
penses, $62,106.14. 


Arts and sciences,' 
$63,490.38. 

E ngi neerlng, 
$13,031.26. 

A gricuiture, 

$5,349. 

Summer school, 
$1,903.33. 


.Extension and industrial service work, $79,749.56. 

With tlio aid of one more factor in addition . to those alroady 
exhibited iii tho tables described, certain fairly definite information 
concerning the average cost per student may bo obtained. This 
factor is tho average number of students in attendance. This is not 
tho same as the catalogue enrollment. Tho usual catalogue state- 
ment of ^enrollment includos 'all students who havo attended the 
institution during .any part of the yeal* of 12 months. Often the 
summer enrollment is largo. As a rule the number of students in 
actual attendance rises from the opening of college in September for 
about two weoks to a maximum and then declines, bocause of with- 
drawals, until the close of the term. Tho second term usually opens 
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with increased numbers, again reaching a maximum shortly after 
the opening date and then gradually doclining until tho close of tho 
year. An average of the two high tides in enrollment may under 
very liberal interpretation be regarded as the average attendance. 
The averago attendance computed in the fashion described for the 
year 1914-15 at tho University of Nevada was 313. The cataloguo 
en roll nyuit was oSS. hor the year 1915-16 tho average enrollment 
was 329.5. The catalogue enrollment was 441. 

1° determine, then, the average cost per student tho items listed 
in the first tabulations under the heading of opt rating expenditures 
(including the total educational equipment and supplies, the total 
general opt rating expenses and cost of instruction), less the expenditures 
for the summer term, are takon. The averago attendance for tho 
sanuMonr is then used as a divisor. The two following tables show 
tho average cost per student for the years 1914-15 and 1915-16: 

Table 24.— Per capita cost per student basal on the a 'rage enrollment. 

? 19U-15 1015-16 

Ihgh ti ie of enrollment for first semester. 

High ti te of enrollment for secoiM semester 

Total 

Average enrollment for the year 

Total expense " " 

Average expons* per student 


The average cost per student figured in the same way was, for the 
year 1914-15, $275.50 at the State University of Iowa; $271 at the 
Iowa State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts; $192.77 at the 
University of Washington; and $289.79 at the Washington State 
College. 

For reasons suggested in tho preceding chapter, it is to be expected 
that the per capita cost at the University- of Nevada will be high as 
compared with universities of larger enrollment. The necessity of 
supporting almost as many departments as an institution of much 
more numerous enrollment entails a rather formidable unit expense. 
Moreover, in the smaller institutions there are fewer opportunities for 
departmental economies. Probably certain economies such as pre- 
venting the establishment of new departments, supplying (within 
limits) the need of new courses by utilizing men from allied depart- 
ments, and encouraging the rotation of advanced courses may be 
practiced. But even so, the unit cost will still undoubtedly remain 
higher than that of universities of five or ten times the enrollment of 
the University of Nevada. The usefulness of calculating the cost per 
student is not so much for purposes of comparison with other insti- 
tutions, although this has a certain value, as for the information of 
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the institution itself, in order that it may compare its expenditures 
from year to year. The object of efficient management should be to 
make a better university, not a cheaper one. If the university can 
be made better and the unit of expense at the same time reduced, 
the achievement lyill be worth while. No one who has the interests 
of the State and of higher education at heart, however, would advise 
the lowering of standards or a decrease* of salaries for the sake of 
reducing expenses. Economies in university administration can be 
safely effected only by a university president who, as an expert in 
university education, can plan for the future, and upon whom rests 
the responsibility for resisting the innumerable pressures for expendi- 
tures for purposes unrelated to the larger policies of the institution. 


Table ^.— Vnivns'ih/ of Xcnuia -r Student clock-hour costs, 


Departments. 


Agronomy 

Antrim! hi is ban irv 

Art 

lliology ami botany 

Chemistry * 

Commercial . 

Civil engineering 

airy in 

Economics ami sociology. . . 

Education 

Electrical and mechanical 
engineering and mechanic 

arts 

English 

Geology and mineralogy 

Greek and Latin 

History 

Home economics 

Mathematics 

Mining and metallurgy. 

Modem languages 

Music 7 

Philosophy 

Physics 

Physical education (women) 


Balance. 


Depart- , 

mental Overhead 
equip- expenses, 
mem. 


II, MO. 
2.84.Y 

m. 

5, 7'J3 
4,502 
I, MOO. 
2,613 
900. 
2,649. 
7,460. 


7,231.25 

6,321.51 

2,300.04 

4.999.96 
3,999 96 
3,053.71 

3. 849. 96 
3.236 38 

5.499.96 
1,500 00 
1,600.00 
2,872. 5r 
1,631.00 


1713. 45 
1,572.38 
20.60 
2,321.11 
2,219.58 
745. 88 
54.27 
1,011.94 

2i7.86 


2,186.00 


34.35 

3.80 


296.29 


Totals— Instructional ■ 
departments 79,05112 


MUrary 

Military science 1,436.19 

Physical education (men).. . 1,200.00 
Training quarters . . . ; 


Totals, Including non- j 
instructional 81 , 687. 31 


Extension and industrial 

service 

Five-sixths university farm 

Veterinary science | T83. 


979. 16 


103.18 


1,956.02 

52.30 


1740.26 
1,444. Th 
301.09 
2,654. 81 
2,198.56 
832.62 
839.83 
625.31 
866 67 
2,507.79 


3,096.28 
2,067.46 
763.46 
1,636.48 i 
1,308 19 
1,095.72 j 
1,259 '13 
1,378.69 | 
1,798.76 
524.32 . 
523. 2H , 
1,579.17 
550.53 | 


Student clock hours. 


exnensL ‘ Flrs! 6 «* on ' i i Total 

ex|>ense,v. , M , mes . for 

J tw i*er ter per year, 

week, week, 1 


*3,003.71 
5.862.37 
1,221.69 
10,772.20 
8,920.94 
3,378 50 
3,407.73 } 
2,637.25 
3,516.63 , 
10,175.64 ! 


12.563.53 j 
8,388.97 , 
3,097.85 I 
6,640.24 ! 
5,308.15 » 
4,445.72 
5,109.09 
5,594.23 
7,298. 72 
2,127.50 
2,123.28 
6,407.70 
2,233.83 


14,491.16 30,593.19 |l24,l35.47 


2,930.54 , 958.43 : 3,888.97 

52.71 486.95; 1,975.85 

1 13. 10 429. 4.5 i l , 742. .55 

162.15 53.03 ! 215.18 


17,749.66 32,621.05 il31,958.02 


79,749.56 26,082.01 1105, 831. 57 

|10,527.79 3,443.12 13,970.91 

59.96 243.29 


Grand totals. 


.,62,106.14 1252,003.79 


176 

24.-1 

m 

326 

465 

80 

232 

* i 26 * 

189 


231 
236 j 
221 J 
127 
162 
158 
223 
127 
372 
196 
27 

448$ 

184 


4,814$ 


281$ 

169 

330 

269 

424 

115 

196 

132 

72 

247 


247 

239 

202 

124 

155 

209 

165 

105 

254 

176 

75 

391 

170 


8,235 

7.497 

10,620 

10.530 

16.002 

3,510 

7,704 

2,376 

3,564 

7,848 


8,604 

8,550 

7,623 

4.518 

5,706 

6,606 

6,984 

4.176 

11,268 

6.678 

1,836 

15.111 

6,372 


8tudent 

clock- 

hour 

cost. 


10.3647 

.7819 

.1160 

1.0230 

.5575 

.9625 

.4423 

1.0679 

'.9867 

1.2966 


1.4602 
.9812 
.4064 
1.4697 
9303 
6.729 
.7316 
1.3396 
.6475 
. .3184 
1.1564 
.4240 
.3506 


4,736$ 171,918 


.7221 


The actual cost of different departments the committee has found 
it exceedingly difficult, perhaps impossible, to determine. The 
nearest approach that could be made seemed to be to secure the cost 
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of a student clock hour in each department. This has been done and 
appears in the last column of Table 25. It was obtained by adding 
the total amount paid for salaries in eacb department and the 
amount spent for departmental equipment- and supplies. The gen- 
eral operating expense or overhead expense was divided among tho>. 
separate department in accordance with tho ratio which the salary 
budg« for each department bore to tho general salary budget. This 
amount, as its proportion of the overhead, was then added to the two 
departmental items already mentioned, and the total divided by the 
number of student clock hours for the department. The committee 
Would like to add a wo.M of caution against tho drawing of too wide 
inference from this table. As contributory evidence it may have 
some value, however. 

Reference has already been made to the separation of tho office of 
the president of the University of Nevada from direct oversight and 
control of the finances of tho institution and to. tho new system of 
financial management about to bo installed, which is designed to 
center responsibility for these matters once more in the president, 
The committee was asked to give careful consideration to this new 
system, which was devised partly with a view to overcoming some 
of the local objections raised against the financial administration of 
the university. The report prepared by Mr. W. li. C’astenholz, 
formerly comptroller of the University of Illinois, has been read and 
its recommendations with reference to tho desirability of providing 
menns for facilitating tho preparation of cost reports have been 
considered. 

'TKe local criticisms of the old system were: (1) It did not provide 
any easy and accessible means by which the public could he informed 
regarding the use of university funds. (2) It did not provide for 
an accounting of departmental budgets; In support of this criticism 
tho committee was informed that budget sums, though allowed, 
were found not to be available, the supposition boing that other 
expenditures had been made which encroached on the departmental 
allowance. (3) It did not provide a classified report of expendi- 
tures upon which a satisfactory budget could he built. (This w* 
given as tho reason for the lack of budget control by heads of depart- 
monts, noted above.) (4) "lhe business office was separated froip 
the president’s office, making the educational authorization of expen- 
ditures difficult. (5) Frequent balances were not provided for. 

In support of the old system, it was contended that, with a fejv 
supplementary changes, all the objections noted above might have 
been overcome. While this may be true, the fact remains that an 
expert in university accounting, after a careful examination of the 
system in force, recommended such a large number of changes that 
the system about to be installed is practically a new one. The com- ' 
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mitt-ee believes that if the new system is installed and kept up with 
the cooperation of the educational and business offices, it should not 
only remove the local objections to the university's financial adminis- 
tration, but should also furnish a basis for future cost accounting 
which will be of great value to the university. Attention is called 
to the fact, how ever, that the installation of any special system of 
accounting is of far loss importance than its faithful and businesslike 
administration. 

With tho* cooperation, which is in any event essential, between the 
comptroller’s office and the president's office, there seems. to be 
little need for the%a tlier elaborate order and voucher record in the 
president’s office which the new system provides. There should, of 
course, be no question of the president's reSj>onsibility*or aOthority. 
Every officer of the University of Nevada, as of practically every 
other State university, is in effect u£ing delegated authority from 
the regents, through the president. Such a relation grows out of 
the responsibilities of the educational trust w r liich centers in the 
regents and wliich must find a unified agent for expression in the 
chief executive of the university. The business officer is of necessity 
the expression of the educational trust in business terms. 

The installation of the new system in all its details will probably 
be found impracticable of introduction at one time, but the main 
features of the order system, budget and control accounts, and 
encumbrance ledger may be worked out from the start. The per- 
petual inventory should be begun. The creation of a general stores 
department, the changes in the registration system, the central 
stenographic bureau, and the other valuable minor recommendations 
of the report may Veil become parts of the task of the new comptroller 
as he gradually masters the details of his position. The committee 
congratulates the university upon having made this careful study of 
the functions of its business office. 

V. 

BUILDING COSTS. 

The committee has nlso undertaken a study of the square feet of 
floor space provided for each student and the cost thereof. It is 
hoped that the results of this study may help the authorities to esti- 
mate the extent of building operations which will be required to 
house adequately the educational work of the institution as the enroll- 
ments increase. The study is similar to one made in connection with 
State higher educational institutions of Iowa. In explanation of it 
the committee quotes in spbstance from the Iowa report as follows: 

In listing buildings occupied for educational purposes an attempt 
has been made to classify the space which they comprise roughly 
under two headings: “ Space used in common," as library, gymna- 
88578° — 17 8 
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siuin, heating plant, auditorium; and “instructional space/’ i. e., 
space used for classrooms and # laboratories. This division can, of 
course, be only approximate. The total floor area of each building 
has been taken, including corridors, closets, stairs, etc. Dormitories 
and residences have been omitted. Where dormitories are provided 
by a State, it is only reasonable that the income from them should 
fully cover all maintenance, cost, repairs, and renewal of equipment, 
and pay at least 3 per cent income on the investment. The erection 
of dormitories must be based on a desire to provide adequate living 
accommodations for students and is entirely separate and distinct 
from the provision of educational buildings. 

In determining the square feet of floor space provided per student 
the estimated average attendance during the present college year, 
1915—16, was taken. This average attendance has been calculated 
according to the method described earlier in this chapter. It will be 
apparent that, in considering building accommodations, we are only . 
concerned with providing adequately for the average number actually 
on the campus at one time during the college year. Using these fac- 
tors, the following summary tables have been compiled: 1 


Table 2fi. — Cost of buildings per square foot. 


. 

Coat. 

Square Cost per 
feet of > square 
floor. | foot. 

SpftO* QNd In flora Pira. 

341,103.13 

188,689.00 

18,181 ' 32.28 

58,847 | 3.31 

Chat and laboratory space # 

Total 

239,891.26 

75,088 ! 3.08 


COOT RK *TUD«NT.» 

Bpaoe oseft In common 

134.66 

671.48 

i 

66.1 ; 2.28 

172.2 ! 3.31 

Cwm and laboratory spaoe 1" * 

Total 

890.03 

237.3 * 8.08 

l __ 

.. .. . 


1 Avenge enrollment of students, 330. 


Certain comparisons with the amount of space provided for each 
student and the cost of it at the Iowa State institutions are of inter- 
est. The State University of Iowa provides 237.7 square feet of 
floor, space per student; the .Iowa State College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts, 248 square feet of floor, spaoe; and the Iowa State 
Teachere College, 242 square feet. Both the State University of 
Iowa and the Iowa State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts 
reported fewer square feet of space used in common (47.7 and 50.6 
•quai* feet, respectively) than the University of Nevada. Both 
institutions were found to stand in urgent need of library and audi- 
torium accommodations, however. The average cost per square 

> DM tmblw •ppor In th. Appndtx, p. in. 
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foot of floor space in six buildings recently erected at the Iowa insti- 
tutions was $2.96. The highest average cost per square foot of floor 
space for the whole plant was $3.16, reported by the Iowa State 
College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts. 

Comparing these figures with those given in the preceding table, it 
appears that lees space is provided for each student at the University 
of Nevada than at any of the Iowa institutions, and that' relatively 
Nevada falls below, particularly in instructional space. (Allusion is 
made in Chapter X to some of the more urgent building needs.) The 
average cost per square foot of all bdildings at the University of 
Nevada runs close to that reported for the Iowa institutional plantB. 
The cost per square foot of two recent substantial buildings at the 
University of Nevada, as shown in the following summary, is con- 
siderably higher. 


\ 


Table 27 . — Cost per square foot of floor epace of the ttpo newer buildings. 


• 

Square 

feet. 

Cost. 

Per 

•ssr 

School of mines 

11,668 

7,158 

102,730 

10,000 

38.01 

5.58 

Electrical build fay 

. Total 

18,736 

183,730 

7.0B 








Chapter X. 

ORGANIZATION AND NEEDS OF SEPARATE DIVISIONS 
OF THE UNIVERSITY. 


The committee proposes to discuss in the present chapter the organ- 
isation, equipment, and functions of the principal teaching divisions 
of the university, to point out the major needs of these divisions, and 
to offer recommendations bearing ori their administration and 
! support. 

| THE COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

The college of arts and sciences is the core of the university and its 
| . oldest division. As has already been indicated, it is in more senses 

than one the heart of the university. To illustrate this statement 
further and to throw light on the general principle of collegiate 
! organization, the committee quotes a portion of the report of the 

! dean of the college of arts and sciences made to the president Decem- 

ber, 1916: . 

Under the ^lan of organization in force in this university,* a department is classified 
for administrative purposes in the college to which its work primarily belongs. Incase 
all of the courses it offers are open without restriction to all qualified students of the 
university, it is included in the college of arts and science. In case a department 
offers some courses open without restriction to all qualified students, and other < ourses 
of a technical character open only to restricted classes of students, it is included in the 
college of arts and science and in one or both of the other colleges, but is counted as be- 
longing primarily to the college of arts and science. Such departments, specifically, 
are English, mathematics, chemistry, physics, geology and mineralogy, zoology, and 
botany. With these should be mentioned military science and physical education 
for women, which can hardly be said to belong primarily to any single college. In 
case a department offers only technical courses open to restricted classes of students, 
it is clarified in either the college of agriculture or the college of engineering, or, if 
it is a requirement of students in both colleges, it is clarified in both. 

Under this oiganization of the several colleges, each with its own curricula and 
degrees, a student is registered in that college where he elects most of his courses, or 
r * for the degrees of which he expects to become a candidate. The college of arts and 

' scfonce now contains somewhat more than one-half of the entire student body, its 

Percentage of this students in 1915-16 being 56 per cent as compared with 27 per cent 
v , in engineering and 17 per cent in agriculture. Furthermore, its growth has been more 

rapid than the growth of the other two colleges. Nearly all of the instruction given 
f arts and science students is provided by the departments belonging primarily to this 
oollege. The only important exception is the department of home economics, w hich 
Is one of the two schools in the college of agriculture. Other departments clarified 
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primarily in agriculture or engineering provide instruction for arts and science students 
only to a very limited extent. / 

On the contrary,4Uts and science departments provide a large part of the instruction 
given Btudents registered in the othef colleges. Excluding courses in applied mathe- . 
malice and in applied sciences, and including only those recognized as primarily 
belonging to the college of arts and science, thiB college gives from 48 to 73 per cent 
of the instruction to students registered in the school of home economics, from 18 to 
39 per cent to students in the schoo^oH^ricul ture, from 42 to 46 per cent to students 
in the Mackay school of mines, from 30 to .42 per cent to students in the school of 
mechanical and electrical engineering, and from 30 to 45 per cent to students in the, 
school of civil engineering, the range in each of the schools depending upon the manner 
in which its students use their free electives. The minimum in each school represents' 
the relative amount of arts and science work regarded as indispensable in the prepara- 
tion of its students. All the arts and science courses so specified represent the indis- 
pensable part which a college of agriculture and mechanic arts would be compelled 
to provide for the students in addition to the technical courses. 

By reason of these facte it* laboratories are becoming overcrowded. Nearly all 
departments in the languages, the social sciences, and mathematics are seriously 
hampered for want of room. Some, recitation rooms are used by several instructors, 
a condition which, in the want of offices for many of the instructors, makes! t ffnipij— iljf 
for thorn to be available to students for conference. 

The committee is recommending later the provision of separate 
buildings for agriculture and education. Should such buildings be 
provided, the congestion of which the dean speaks, the existence of 
which the committee verified by its own observations, would be largely 
remedied. Attention is called to it here partly to emphasize 'the 
^ handicap under which the college of arts and sciences labors and- 
partly to reinforce the recommendations which the committee is 
about to make. ^ . 

THE MACKAY SCHOOL OF MINES. 

The committee has been impressed with the great development 
of mining in Nevada/ It is, and so far as can be foreseen will con* 
tinue to be, the principal industry of the State for many years to 
come. As the training agency for the leaders in this industry, the 
Mackay school of mines, now administered as one of the schools ia 
the college of engineering, deserves first mention among the tech- 
nical divisions* of the university . 1 The committee is convinced that. * 
the Mackay school ought in time to be the equal of any ^school of 
mines in the United States. That it has thud far failed to attain 
the highest degree' of efficiency does not appear to be the fault of 
any one person, but seems rather to have been caused by certain j 
conditions which it is believed the recommendations contained ip 
this report will help to remedy. The rapid development of qewef 
competing lines of engineering work arid a recent change in the direc- 
torship were undoubtedly factors in the decline in the enrollment of 

i The rather loose use of the word "school*” In connection with this and other administrative divisions 
of the university has been alluded to. ■ 
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the school beginning in 1911-12 and continuing through 1913-14. 
The curriculum in mining has lately been reorganized on approved 
lines, with strong emphasis on a high standard of 'achievement in 
the practical mining subjects. Since the beginning of the year 



Fro. 12.— Growth of mechanical and electrical engineering, University of Nevada. 


1914-15 the enrollment has been increasing. The enrollment of 
the school in comparison with that of the other divisions of the 
college of engineering and wdth that of the college of engineering as 
a whole is shown m the accompanying table and graphs. 
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Table 28 . — Bnrollmertf m mining and engineering, 1887-38 to 1915-16. 
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1 
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For the Mackay school of mines to meet the most pressing demands 
of the State it will be necessary to increase the staff and to add a 
small amount of equipment. The committee recommends espe- 
cially the appointment of an expert in mining prospects and the 
development of small properties. Such a man should spend a large 
part of his time in the field, making careful study of properties and , 
giving assistance to those operators who for lack of technical direc- 
tion may be* wasting their own and other people’s money. At the 
same time, he should be able, with the cooperation of the other 
members of the mining staff, to make and maintain an inventory, or 
perpetual survey of the mining interests in Nevada. Such a survey . 
would be of great benefit to the State in restoring confidence in the . 
mining industry, confidence which is lacking among investors at 
the present time. While it may not be possible to eliminate the. 
speculative element from the 'mining business, it should be the func- 
tion of this public technical expert to redyce this element to a mini- 
mum. His work would not, it is Relieved, in any way interfere with * 
the practice of private mining engineers. In fact, by constantly 
railing attention to the practical value of technical assistance,' his 
activities ought actually to increase the professional opportunities 
of private practitioners. That the service that such an expert 
should render is needed is indicated by the correspondence records 
of the director of thfe Mackay schbol of mines, who during a single. 
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year responded to 91 requests for specific information regarding 
the mining resources of the State. This service would be, indeed, 
but an extension of the' work of the State mining laboratory, .which 
was established at the university in 1895, and which provides for 
the ordinary analyses of ores free of charge for prospectors. 1 

The Mackay school of mines should maintain g keen interest in 
research. In fact, the committoe recommends tha| definite pro- 
visions for graduate work in mining be made within a few years. 
The committee has already implied that it does not advise the generai 
development of graduate work at the University of Nevada. Grad- 
uate instruction is exceedingly expensive. Only a very small per- 
centage of the population can avail themselves of it. aThere are 
already several excellent graduate schools in the far West, which 
should be able to supply the needs of this section for some time to 
come. The committee is led to recommend the development of 
graduate courses in the Mackay school of mines, however, on 
three grounds: (1) Because of the close proximity of so many rich 
mines; (2) because the Mackay school is sufficiently endowed to 
warrant the State in contributing such funds as may be necessary to 
furnish advanced instruction of the highest grade; and (3) because 
of the stimulating effect which graduate work, even if carried on in 
only one department, has upon the scholarly interests and standards 
, of the whole institution. . 

Of special importance id the relationship of the Mackay school of 
mines to the large interests which it serves. The committee suggests 
three methods of fostering this relationship: (1) There should be an 
advisory board of five or more mining men, appointed by the regents 
upon the recommendation of the director and with the approval of 
the president.* This board should have as its object the correlation 
of the instruction offered by the school with practical mining work. 
It should meet with the director once a year to consider changes and 
improvements in the courses in mining, and should at all times be 
alert to assist him in advancing the institution of which he is in 
charge. . (2) Provision should be made for bringing to the univer- 
sity each year several lecturers on various practical phases of mining 
problems. (3) Some of the work in mining experimentation, 
which is being earned on in connection with the operation of the 
large mining companies, should be .made available to university 
. instructors and students. The practical means for the accomplish- 
ment of this end might well be one of the problems for the mining 
advisory board to consider. 


i Compare, p 67. 

® Tht COmmlttM hti ilmad* «, . t. . 1 . . V . . 
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In Chapter VI the committee suggested certain changes in the 
organization of the school. It now submits two alternate e pro- 
posals looking toward the enhancement of the school’s efficiency, 
and standing. . . 

1. The Mackay school of mines might be given a definite and 
- separate position in the university organization, the director becoming 

the real as well as the nominal head of the school. He should in 
that case be made a member of the council of administration and f 
should be required to deal directly with the president of the univer- 
sity. Whether he received the title of dean or not is a. matter of 
minor importance and one to be determined by expediency when 
the occasion arises. It hus already been recommended that the - 
school have a somewhat larger teaching and service staff assigned 
to it. But even if additions to the instructing body are not made, 
the director and his staff should have, in the event of the adoption 
of this proposal, administrative as well as educational control of thp 
students in mining. The relation of the mining school to the college 
of engineering would then be through joint faculty meetings for the 
discussion of problems common to both school and coHege. 

2. The Mackay school of mines might be given a more dominant 
place in the organization of the colloge of engineering, the other 

* departments of the college being made subordinate and contributory f 
to it. The college of engineering would then become in effect a 
school of mines and. engineering, a type of organization which has 
been adopted in at least one other mining State. The paramount 
importance of the mining industry in Nevada would thus be 
recognized. 

The 'committee is aware that either proposal would at the outset 
meet opposition. The prin&ipal objection to the first alternative — 
the plan which the committee on the whole prefers — is that if carried 
out at present it would create t^ro very small administrative sub- 
divisions of the university in the place of a single unit of respectable 
size. The trend of enrollments in both mines and engineering indi- 
cates, however, that this objection would apply only temporarily. 
Against the other alternative it may be urged that the college of 
engineering (excluding the school of mine^) has proved itself one of j 
the most progressive and vital divisions of the university and that 
an attempt to subordinate its work to that of any other technical 
interest would tend to diminish the^ enthusiasm of both students and 
teachers to the detriment of university spirit and the State’s service. 
The committee concedes this and on that account favors the first 
plan. A readjustment substantially iii line with one or the other of 
. these proposals must inevitably be made if the mining school is to 
perform its proper function in relation to the State’s principal industry 
and if it is to realize its almost unparalleled opportunity. * 
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• j ; det f™ Inat , of the P^P 1 ® the State’s oldest and richest 
mdustiy shall not lack educational support is showir^v the readiness 
of the last legislature to undertake provision for elementary mining 
instruction at the more important mining camps. The Tonopah 
Mhool and the school at Virginia City aro testimony of the belief of 
the people in industrial education. The committee does not wish to 
dampen the enthusiasm of the supporters and champions of such 
schools, the establishment of which it heartily indorses; nevertheless 
it ventures to call attention to certain dangers which must be guarded 

against if tlyjse institutions are to render efficient and economical 
service. 


The first danger is that such a school may lose its reason for exist- 
ence by tho failure of tho camp in which it is located. It would bo 
uneconomical to continue instruction of this character without a cer- 
tain minimum number of students. The committee believes that, 
in view of the sudden fluctuations in population to which mining 
communities are subject, it would be good policy for the State to 
encourage joint support by State and local contribution of these 
industrial coumes. Under this arrangement the local school authori- 
ties might, for instance,' furnish the quarters needed and pay one- 
half of the salary of the special teacher of mining subjects, the State 
defraying the other half. Whenever the number of pupils fell off to 
the point where the local coipm unity judged that the school was no 
longer justified, the enterprise might be abandoned. 

The second danger is that the work of such a school may lose its 
true vocational character unless it has tho propor direction. If, for 
example, the attempt were made to introduce work of this nature 
into a public school system whose officers were unfriendly to its pur- 
poses, this danger might well exist. It may be guarded against by 
continuing to rely upon the director of the school of mines for assist- 
ance in the selection of a proper teacher and for advice and direction 
as to the course of study. The local school authorities, however, 
Bhould be encourage^ to handle this problem as soon as they are able 
to do 80. 


THE SCHOOL OF ELECTBICAL AND MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 
THE SCHOOL OF CIVIL ENGINEERING. 


AND 


Tho two departments designated, respectively, the school of elec- 
tncal and mechanical engineering and the school of civil engineering 
■comprise, together with the Mackay school of mines, the college of 
engineering as at present organized. The committee has already 
oxpreMed its opinion that the Mackay school of mines should be de- 
ad from the college of engineering and given coordinate adminis- 
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trative.rank with it. The schools of civil and electrical and mechahi- 
cal engineering would then constitute the college of engineering.* 

These two departments have been supported generously fo* & 
number of years. They occupy two buildings, well designed and 
amply supplied w ith shops, laboratories, and recitation rooms. The 
electrical building was built in 1911-12. Since that time the enroll- 
ment in the mechanical and electrical engineering curricula has been 
increasing rapidly. There has not been a corresponding increase in 
the number of students in the civil engineering department. 1 

An inspection of the attendance records shows a rather large num- 
ber of special students in the mechanical and electrical engineering 
courses w ho are taken into the university from practical lines of Xvork, 
in order that they may be given a certain amount of technical assist- 
ance. In 1014-15 there were 25 such students. In 1915-16 the 
number was 24, more than one-third of the total number enrolled in 
the school of electrical and mechanical engineering. Most of these 
appear not to have been special students in the sense that they were 
exceptional. They were largely men w'ho had not completed the 
high-school course required for regular admission, but who were 
. attempting to get as much as possible from the college subjects fop 
which they were prepared. The presence of this large group of 
, students suggests to the committee the possibility of a real doinand 
for a practical mechanic arts course not leading to a degree. Persons 
w T ishing to enroll for such a course might be required to furnish evi- 
dence of practical experience in lieu of the ifsual academic require- 
ments. Such courses are now’ conducted by several land-grant 
colleges. 

The equipment in the forge, foundry, machine, and wood shops is 
sufficient and is well adapted to the practical shopw ? ork instruction 
usually required in engineering schools. The w ork is so arranged as 
to approximate actual working conditions. The wisdom w’ith which 
the fundamental courses have been planned and the caga exercised in 
their oversight deserve commendation. 

The committee doubts whether a small university with limited 
support should attempt to develop equally several different lines 
of technical instruction. The forms of technical training which can 
be utilized in the leading industries of the State should, of course, 
have first consideration. As has already been suggested, other 
technological curricula may to a certain extent be made contributory 
to these. Mining and agriculture are preeminent among the indus- 
. tries of Nevada. The recommendation has already been made that 
graduate work in mining be undertaken when the resources of the 
university permit. / The committee is not of the opinion that grad- 

> For oomnMQl ao tfw um of tb* tarm "aabool” to dtrignaU luoh ftdmlnatnU vtdJTaiotis, m p.80. 

» For tabular tnd graphical ri pr —ta taU c n i of the en r o ll manta, — pp. 119, 130, «nd 1H. 
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uate instruction in agriculture will be justified in the near future 
nor does it believe that the college of engineering should devulop 
graduate courses.. On the other hand, the possible further develop- 
ment of such cooperative contacts between the college of engineering 
and the mining and agricultural interests of the State as are repre- 
sented by the work in engineering experimentation, mentioned in 
Chapter IV, appears to the committee to bo worthy of study. 

In general, the committee was much impressed with the equipment 
and atmosphere of the college of engineering and with the excellence 
of its work. ■ 

THE COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE. 

It has been pointed out that agriculture is one of the two major 
industries m Neva, la, aud mat upon its extended development more 
than upon any other factor now foreseen the growth and permanent 
welfare of the State depend. Modern agriculture is both an industry 
and a science, t'o fulfill its function as the one organized training 
agency in agriculture, the university must not only s<*k to increase 
scientific knowledge in this field and give advanced scientific training 
to those who can avail themselves of it, but it must by extension 
courses, demonstrations, and short courses reach the much greater 
number of farmers who through lack of time or preliminary education 
are unable to pursue the regular courses in the college of agriculture. 
In Chapter IV the committee has briefly outlined and commended 
the work of the university in agricultural experimentation and 
extension, and has offered general suggestions as to its furthor 
development. Certain facts relating to the residence work of the 
college of agriculture aTe now submitted, with comment thereon. 

The college of agriculture includes the school of agriculture and 
the school of home economics. The school of agriculture has had 
an astounding growth. In seven years its enrollment has increased 
from 1 to 64 students. The school of home economics enrolled 
seven in degree courses during the last academic year. It had 10 
special students. In the same year both schools organized short 
courses open to young men and women who could not undertake full 
college work. These courses are given for 10 weeks in the winter. 
It>ach course is arranged to cover two winter periods. In 191-5-16, 
the year of their establishment, these courses enrolled only eight 
students. Without doubt, however, a gradual increase in attendance 
may be expected as soon as the young people of the State realize 
the existence of these opportunities and their value. The Bureau 
of Education has repeatedly urged the extension in all colleges of agri- 
culture of short courses practical in character, requiring little formal 
academic preparation, and given at a time when farmers are most 
hkely to be free to attend. This service is an essential part of the 
function of an agricultural college. 
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! The development of curricula in the school of agriculture has 
followed closely the agricultural needs of the State. The school 
now offers three courses leading to the degree of B. S. in agriculture, 
one in horticulture, one in dairying, and one in agricultural engineer- 
ing. Jt plans, when its resources permit, to offer a fourth course 
in poultry husbandry, an industry fitted to local conditions. The 
school of home economics announced four groups of courses leading 
to the degree of B. S. in home economics, a household science group, 
a‘ household *p*ts group, an extension worker group, and a household 
administration groups This announcement appears, however, to 
represent rather the ultimate aim of the department than its current 
offerings. There was but one upper-class student in the last academic 
year, and there have been as yet no graduates from this school. 

This thriving and important department of the university is more 
than any other (except possibly education) handicapped for lack of 
teaching and experimental space and equipment. It is housed in a 
small building erected for the dairy department, and containing only 
a single lecture room, and in portions of the already crowded base- 
ments of two othqr buildings. Even that indispensable instrument 
of a college of agriculture, a fa.rm of such size and character that the 
typical agricultural operations of the section which the college serves 
can be carried on, has been secured only within the last two years, 
and then on tentative terms, largely through the generosity of private 
' citizens. The committee recommends in passing that the legislature 
take the action needed to put the university in permanent possession 
of this property, which is essential to its work and of which it has 
already made such excellent use. 

The imperative and now foremost need of the college of agriculture 
is a building large enough to contain the present departments and 
their equipment and to allow for a reasonable growth in students and 
in teaching materials. The committee is prepared to endorse the 
specific re* iests made by the dean of agriculture to the honorary 
board of Viiitors. He points out the immediate present need of a 
farm crops laboratory, a soils laboratory , 1 a farm machinery labor- 
atory, an agricultural lecture room, and laboratories and lecture room 
for home economics. The committee recommends that an appropri- 
ation bo made for the erection of a building (including this equip- 
ment) which shall be devoted primarily to the purposes of agriculture. 

THE NEVADA STATE NORMAL SCHOOL AND THE DEPARTMENT OP 

EDUCATION. 

The work of training teachers for elementary schools is performed 
by the Nevada State Normal School, which is under legal enactment 
established at the university and administered as one of its organic 

1 In view of the large number of samples of aotl submitted to the university lor analyses. It may also be 
neoassaiy to employ another instructor In this department. 

L Z_ J 
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JS" ^ ?*a committee was surprised to find that the Nevada 
State Normal School is now wholly merged in the college of arts and 
wicnces. The routine administration of the school is handled by the 
° f “ d , 8 f ie J QCe8 * Studentt entering it are registered as 

Tn S en .r d Uldaded “ * he 0{ fr«hmen in arts and sciences, 
to fact, there is no way of telling, from the university’s published 
records how. many students are registered in the normal school, or 
even how many persons are expected to present themselves for 
teachers creates in any' given year. The dean in education 
Keeps a record of all persons taking courses in education, both the 
candidates for normal school diplomas and the candidates for the 
bachelors degree in education. v He also advises these students with 
regard to their programs. In respect to attendance and discipline 
tee matnculants^f the normal school and those specialising in the 
department of education are under the control of the dean of arts 
md sciences and the dean of women. The Nevada State Nomal 

Sitotioi 8 be6n ° r 8 ° mething ° Ver two y 0are merely a paper 

° r n °. fc thisis0wi8e P olic y “ay appear from the following 
_. te \ " er ® 5 T 6 ele “ entar y and high-school teachers ih Ne- 

vada m 1914-15, of whom 476 were in the elementary, schools. Short 
tenures are common for both classes. No comprehensive statistics 
appear to be available, yet the estimate of both thcState department 
oi jducation and the State high-school inspector is that about one- 
nan were just. beginning their teaching experience in the State. The 

extent of the annual importation of teachers is indicated in the 
summary below. 

Certificates issued by the State' superintendent of public instruction 
upoi* credentials from outside Nevada were as follows: 

Rlemen* High 

1914-15 * obooL 

£ £ 

issued™*" 1916-10 there W6re 101 temporary, and special certificate 

The university graduated 15 persons wi^h the normal-school 
diploma for elementary grades; and 14 persons with the diploma 
ter high-sohool grades in 1915.‘ ^From 1889 to 1915 the number 
‘ “ at68 of baccalaureate or normal-school courses following 

». teaching pmfearipn was 108. Of these, 60 held normal-school 
dqdomas and 30 the degree of A. JB|. in education; 18 had no 
yoresyonal training.? The dean in education estimates, however, 

”■* Ot pn mo mtpwHon. hOTrang. .W. t>Mt 

SStW *“* Vntrm *T 4 w fchwi: Bnt 

• 01 tta* 10(, M fan* tMfbt, or w* toMhtac, to Nmda. 
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on the basis of the present enrollment that the normal courses and 
the degree, courses at the university may be counted on to supply 
about 45 teachers annually. About one-third of these will have 
taken the one-year course for a second-grade certificate; another 
third will have completed the two-year normal-school course: About 
15 will be degree holders in education; qualified for high-school 
positions. In addition to these 45, the county normal schools, if 
continued as at present, will probably furnish anoth& 15. 1 If. this 
estimate is correct (and as far as the university is concerned it 
exceeds somewhat the actual output of preceding years), Nevada’s 
teacher-training agencies will supply 60 out of a total of upward of 
20Q new teachers* needed every year. At present only 13.3 per cent of 
the high-school teachers and less than 50 per cent of the elementary 
teachers * were trained at the university. « 

The committee regards the conditions revealed by these figures as 
singularly unfortunate. Nevada, like other far Western ^tates, has 
proved alluring to vigorous, adventurous spirits in all occupations* 
The State has no doubt benefited in certain directions by the presenoe 
of teachers from the East and from other sections; but the conditions 
of rural living in Nevada are so unlike those of most other States, th^ 
problems to be faced by rural school-teachers are so peculiar, that the 
newcomer is much less effective in meeting them than the native 
son or daughter. The development of really vital .schools in Nevada, 
especially in rural communities, will depend in large measure on the 
leadership furnished by the young people of the State. For this 
reason it is imperative that the State should take immediate steps 
to supply from its own training agencies the greater part of the 
teachers that it needs. 

Tho committee believes that the State can be4t*train its elementary 
teachers in an institution organized primarily for the purpose, 
polarized with reference to the problems of elementary teaching in 
the State, with courses of study planned specifically to meet the looal 
exigencies; an institution which the public can see and in which 
students can take pride as a separate entity. The committee there- 
fore recommends that the Nevada State Normal School be recon- 
stituted and given a measure of administrative independence.' 

The task of training high-school teachers presents an equal obli- 
gation. Indeed, high-school teachers have been grouped with the 
elementary toachers in the foregoing discussion of State conditions# 
Prospective high-school teachers will naturally take most of their 
work in the college of arts and sciences. While it is not disposed to 

■ It should be noted, however, that In 19UM6 the superlntehdent of public Instruction Issued M secoiE- 
grade certificates on credentials from county ’normal schools. ? 

* Percentage esttmeted by the fitste hlgh-echool Inspector. f 

.96578—17 9 * . . . 
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recommend for the immediate future the transformation of the 
Nevada State Normal School into a college of education, the com- 
mittee believes that the strictly professional work of prospective 
u >ol teachers might, after the separate establishment of the 
normal school (as now) bp under the direction of the dean of that 
school. 

The county -normal schools recently established can hardly be 
raed as anything more than makeshift institutions. At best the 
' work offered them must be inferior to that given in a thoroughly 
organized normal school, particularly one connected with a State 
umvereity. The committee is credibly informed also that the expenso 
of maintaining them is relatively great. It undoubtedly would be 
just as economical for the State to pay the traveling oxpenees to Reno 
of those now m attendance at them. Even if no money were saved, 

; superiority of the training which such students would receive 
at the Nevada State Normal School would be worth enough moro 
i tkfe procedure. The committee recommends that the 

, legislature consider the advisability of aboli sh im ; county normal 
; "©bools and of paying railroad fares to within lOOmSos of the Nevada 
State Normal School of all qualified candidates who live more than 
j 100 miles distant from Reno. 

1 In general terms the committee’s conception of the reconstituted 
| normal school might be summarized as follows: The institution 

should have a separate staff and a separate budget. The divorce 
of its budget from the general budget of tho university would serve 
to call particular attention to its needs and its services. It should 
have adequate facilities for practice teaching. The committee is 
not prepared to indorse unreservedly any one of the plans for practice 
teaching presented for its consideration. It is disposed to favor 
control by the State normal school of a sufficient number of con- 
veniently located rural schools to insure practice toaching under 
rural conditions. If economical and satisfactory arrangements can 
not be made with city school authorities for practice teaching of ele- 
mentary and high-school grade in Reno, the committee believes that 
the establishment of a model school in connection with the university 
in which both elementary and high-school work are given would be 
justifiable. The normal school should have a special department of 
nnral education. Together with the department of education in the 
university, it should have a building devoted primarily to its use. 

‘' Tjm committee has not been asked to consider the question of the 
certification of teaohere. In fact, this question lies in the province 
the survey commission, to which this committee makes its report. 

It Ventures t6 point out, however, that the requirements for holding 
toachn^ positions imposed by the State finally determine the quality 
t : . the 8tat ® teaching body. In this connection it calls attention to 
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the substance of certain recommendations made by the Bureau .of 
Education in a recent survey of educational institutions of the State 
of Washington: 

1. The State should require certain definite academic and professional attainments 
of all teachers. 

2. The ultimate standard of attainment for all persons teaching in the State should 

be graduation from an accredited high school and at least two years of professional 
preparation. * - 

3. The process of elimination should be gradual to permit teachers in service to 
meet the new requirements without undue hardship. 

4. The normal school should offer differentiated courses of study representing two 
and three years of work above high-school graduation. 

5. After the expiration of a reasonable time limit, the lowest grade of certificate 
to be issued by the normal school should represent two years of study above high- 
school graduation. The normal school diploma should b® given only to those who 
have finished satisfactorily a full course of three years. 

6. A permanent license to teach in the public schoolaof the State should be granted 
only to persons who have pursued for a period of from two to five years cultural and*, 
professional courses of study prepared by State educational officials, and have^paased: 
satisfactory examinations on these courses. 

THE SUMMER SESSION. 

During the progress of the investigation it was suggested to the 
committee that the summer session possibly represented- an unwise 
expense. In view of the economical plans upon which university 
summer sessions are usually operated, it did* not seem f&ssible that 
such a charge could have foundation. The university plant which 
would otherwise .be idle, and the university and normal instructors 
who have free time are taken advantage of. University sunifiier 
schools furnish instructional opportunities of a high order to leachere 
and certain o.thers who are unable to attend during the regular ses- 
sion. They also enable regular students to make up deficiencies and 
so to continue their college work without undue loss of time. 

inasmuch as the expense of the summer session of 1916 does not 
coihe within the fiscal year 1915-16, which is dealt with earlier m 
this report, the facte are given here. , 

The enrollment of the summer school of 1916 comprised 14 naen 
and 109 women, or a total of 123. Estimating each class as meeting 
on the average five hours a week, the total number of student clock 
hours for the summer session amounted to 10,950. The pay roll of 
the summer session, plus the compensation of the director ($600), 
was $2,503.33, representing a cost of 22.86 cents p$r clock hour. 
This does not include an overhead charge which for cost accounting 
purposes should be added. The average overhead por clock hour' 
for the regular term was 17.79 cents. If this were added, the cost 
per clock hour of instruction would be 40.65 cents, which is still a 
reasonable clock hour figure as compared with the cost of the regular 
. • ' ■ .. V 
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work. Equipment eost r as distinguished from overhead, is practi- 
cally negligible in the summer session. The decreased cost in super- 
vision and in heating would probably offset such expense. 

The commit toe believes there is a roal need of a su mm er ■session. 
The work should be developed along the present lines to include 
-especially the instruction which will be most inspiring and useful 
;to the teachers of Nevada. 

The following tables give the classes with-the enrollment in each, 
and the summer session pay roll, to which has been added the pro- 
portion of the salary of the dean in education which the committee 
was told was changeable to this service. 


Table 29 . — Classes tn summer school, 1916 . 


Classes. 


Men. 


Physical education . . 

. Spanish 2 

Spanish 1 

History of education.. 

, School supervision 

Manual arts 

Art *» 


Art 1 . 

Nature stud v 

Botany • 

Physiology and hygiene 

Er Ish utemtiire 

Primary reading 

Grammar \ . 

American history.. 

Geography: — '. 

Arithmetic 

Advanced algebra 

Physics.. 


Plane geometry 

Solid geometry 

Manual training...* 

Penmanship'. 

Bookkeeping 

Psychology .*. 

Principles of education . . . 

School management 

Expression 

Modem English literature 
Composition and rhetorio. 
Music 


Modem history 

Civics 

Ancient and medieval history. 


Total. 


Enrollment, excluding duplicates.. 


Women. 1 


o 

2l 

o! 

3 

0 ■ 
0 ■ 

S' 

o 

0 ‘ 

0 I 

1 

ni 

2 

.0 
‘ 3 
3 
3 
0 
0 
2 
0 
2* 

1 
0 

2 
ft 
3 
ft 
0 


2ft 

o 

21 ‘ 


7 ' 

:i * 

20 

3 
0 
0 
IS 
21 
10 ’ 
17 , 
20 1 
2 


ft 

7 ; 

11 ! 

12 | 
Ift ■ 

Si 

Si 

_iL 


331 

ioe 


Total. 


2ft 

A 

23 

7 

S 

3 

' 2ft 

Ift 

fi 

lx 

21 

II 

17 

20 

•t 

H 

3 

1ft 

11 

12 
12 
22 
12 
ft 
X 
3 
II 

8 
17 
fi 


36.*, 


m 


Table 80 .—Summer school pay roll , 1916. 


Lecturer $100 

Physical education 100 

* French-Spaniah *125 

Art. 100 

Botanyi......\.-, 125 

English 200 

ManzanitaHall.....! 126 

History.. 200 

Mathematics *. ..... 150 

V Manual kilning. ; 60 





Commercial 

Psychology 

English 

Music * 

History. K 

Physical education (piano). 

Total 

Director and education . . . 

Grand total 


• $60 
150 
133 
100 
150 
25 


1,903 

600 



2,503 
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SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS. 

1. Increase of staff and equipment of the Mackay school of mines, 
especially the provision of an expert in small mining properties. 

2. The gradual development, as resources permit, of graduate 

work by the Mackay school of mines. * * 

3. Alternative proposals for increasing the influence and servioe 
of the Mackay school of mines, as follows: 

(a) The elevation of the school of mines to coordinate rank with 
other administrative divisions of the university. 

(b) The assignment to the school of mines of a dominant position 
in the college of engineering, other engineering departments being 
made contributory to it. 

4. The erection of a buildi n g for the college of agriculture adequate 
to its present needs and large enough to allow for a reasonable growth 
in students and teaching materials. 

5. The reconstitution of the Nevada State Normal School on an 

administrative basis coordinate with that of other organic divisions * % 
of the university. x 4 

6. The consideration by the legislature of the advisability of 
abolishing county normal schools and of paying railroad fares, to 
within 100 miles of the Nevada State Normal School, of all quali- 
fied candidates who live more than 100 miles distant from Reno. 

7. The provision of a building for the Nevada State Normal 
School. 




Chapter *Xl. 

CONCLUSION AND GENERAL SUMMAR 
MENDATIONS. 



^RECOM- 


By way bf conclusion the committoo sums up its findings as^follows; 
It has found the university involved to somo extent in politics, mis- 
understood by a portion of thq people, suffering from the lack of a 
sentiment of unity both among the students and the members of the 
faculty. In comparison with higher educational institutions in other 
States and jn comparison to the State's woalth, it is only fairly woll 
supported. Its officers have evidently beon.oager for large numbors. 
As a result it is educating many outsiders and many special students. 
It grants the latter too great concessions, while enforcing orthodox 
requirements "on rogular students. It is well organized on the 
administrative side. For the most part it confines itself to work 
demanded by the social and industrial conditions of the State. It is 
already ehtering the 'broader field of general public service. Its 
faculty is # of uneven scholarly preparation, but includes some teachers 
of training and distinction. It pays salaries for the most part not 
high enough to enable it to compete for instructors with other State 
universities, and it overloads with teaching hours a considerable 
proportion of its staff. Nevertheless, on account of its small numbers, 
it exhibits higher unit costs and higher costs per student than most 
other State institutions which the Bureau of Education has studied. 
It is in the act of installing an admirable systom of accounts. Already 
it has a complete and well-kept systom of educational records. It 
is badly handicapped for lack of buildings and equipment, especially 
for its work in agriculture, ii} education, and arts and sciencos. 

In spite of these hindrances it displays an impressivo vitality. 
The committee judges that it is actually close to tho hearts of the 
people and an object of pride with them. Their very pronenoss to 
chasten it evidences their affection. It supplios the needs of a body 
of young people who are the product of an environment peculiarly 
adapted to develop a strong and virile race. It possesses, indeod, in 
the vigor and enthusiasm of its students an asset which few institu- 
tions have. It is energized, moreover, by the electric current that is 
in the air of a young, growing, rich, # and confident community. It 
his prospects for high service and sound reputation unsurpassed by 
those of any of the smaller State institutions. 
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The committee believes that its most urgent needs are: (1) That it 
clear itself through a change of the system of control from entangling 
political alliances; (2) that it interpret itself to the people and thereby 
regain their confidence; (3) that~it secure support to enable it to 
pay higher salarios and to build; (4) that it &duce the number of 4 
special students and of nonresidents; and (5) that'tho various groups 
of its constituents come together in a common loyalty. 

If the committee wero to formulate its ideal/foi^ university in a 
State of the character of Nevada, it would be in terms somewhat ns 
( ollows: In view of a small population and insistent local needs, the 
institution would devote itself solely to the education and sorvice of 
the citizens of its own State; It would consist of but few colleges 
and departments. Exclusive of a college of arts and sciences designed 
to give facilities for liberal culturo and pure scholarship to those who 
can take advantage of tfcbm (and the number should increase as fast 
as possible), it would offer technical and professional 'courses only in 
lines contributory to tho major vocations of the State. . It would 
recognize a special obligation to provide enough trained teachers to 
insure to tho State an evenly served and effective public school system. 
With respect to the number of students in residence /it would be a * 
small institution. It would, indeed, regard its small size as a peculiar 
privilege, enabling it to give to those who frequent it a more intimate 
oversight, a more intensive training than are commonly afforded in 
very large institutions. It would seek* a national reputation for the 
, highest* excellence in tho^fc few departments which the special needs 
of its constituency have called into being. It would press for means' 
to secure men and equipment to win such a reputation. It would 
convince the State of the essential soundness of this program,* of the 
bigness of the opportunity thus presented. It would reinforce its ♦ 
appeal by making itself tho State's conter of inquiry and distribution 
for all forms of knowledge bearing on the health, the matorial interests, 
the intellectual and social welfare of the citizens. 

The foundations for such an institution in Nevada are already laid. 
Compared with those of many other States, the problems involved 
in the development of higher education here are singularly simple of 
solution. This ideal, if it should' commend itself to the people of the 
State, tho University of Nevada can easily and presently attain. j 


GENERAL SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS. 

1. The change of the system governing the selection of the board of 
regents and the creation of a board of seven members, to be appointed 
by the governor and confirmed by the senate, for terms of eight 
years. 4 

2. In case the system is changed as indicated, the abolition of the 
prescription requiring the person appointed as president of the Uni- 
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vereity of Nevada to be indorsed by the president and faculty of the 
tiiree collegiate institutions. 

'3. The rejection of proposals in separate the college of agriculture 
(and possibly other departments) from the university and to main- 
tain it at another place. 

4. The inadvisability of attempting to increase largely the uni- 
versity enrollment. 

5. Restriction^ the scope of the university for the present to the 
liberal and technical divisions ;dready established. 

6. The careful scrutiny of the qualifications of candidates for ad- 
mission to special standing. 

7. The large reduction of the number of special sti/dents, 

8. The raising of the minimum standard for continuance on the * 
rolls of the university. 

9. The requirement of previous collegiate teaching experience or 
advanced graduate work as a condition to appointment on the uni- 
versity staff. 

10. Thp requirement of, an advanced degree, scholarly publication, 
or exceptionally successful teaching as a condition to promotion. 

11* The serious consideration by the administrative officers of the 
aige number of small classes. 

12. An increase in salaries and the establishment of S3 ,000 as the 
maximum salary of full professors. 

13. Increase of staff and equipment of the Mackay school of mines, 
especially the provision of an expert in small mining properties. 

14. The gradual development, as resources permit, of graduate work 
by the Mackay school of mines. 

15. Alternative proposals for increasing the influence and service 
of the Mackay school of mines, as follows: 

(a) The elevation of the school of mines to coordinate rank with 
other administrative divisions of the university. 

(b) The assignment to the school of mines of a dominant position 
in the college of engineering, other engineering departments being 
made contributory to it. 

16. The erection of* a building for the college of agriculture ade- 
quate to its present needs and large enough to allow for a reasonable 
growth in students and teaching materials. 

17. The reconstitution of. the Nevada State Normal School on an 
administrative basis coordinate with that of other organic divisions 
of the university. 

* '**• The consideration by the legislature of the advisability of 
abolishing county normal schools and of paying railroad fares to 
within 100 miles of the Nevada State Normal School of all 'qualified 
candidates who live more than 100 miles distant from Reno. 

19. The provision of a building for the Nevada State Normal 
jSchooL 
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A. questions asked the board of regents by the committee 

AT THE CONFERENCE'OF SEPTEMBER 29. 

* 

1 . What lias bcon the practice and what ip the opinion of the board with reference 
to the proper division of power and initiative between the board on one aide and the 
faculty and president on .the other— 

(а) On educational matters? 

(б) On financial matters? 

2. What is the policy of the regents with reference to the furnishing of information 

to' the public from records by officere of the university? ’ 

Query: Why did you reply as you did to >he request of Mr. Kllbom? 

3. Do the regents desire that the standards of the University of Nevada shall be 
equal to those of other first-class State universities? 

4. Have the provisions of the law with reference to the appointment of the presi- 
dent been complied with? 

5. What is the policy of the regents with reference to the participation of officers 
of the university in public questions, such as the caf£, gambling, or divorce question? 

B. INQUIRY BY THE NEVADA STATE JOURNAL CONCERNING UNI* 

VERStTY FINANCES AND THE BOARDS REJOINDER. 

(See Chapter II.) 

Reno. Xev., February $6, 1916, 

The Board of Regents, 

University o/* Nevada . . 

Gentlemen: The Journal is desirous of obtaining information on & number oi 
matters affecting the University of Nevada and respectfully requests the Bo&rd of 
Regents to supply data on the following subjects: 

Annual salaries of former President Stubbs and President A. W. Hendrick. 1 

The expense of the university banquet for the last legislature. 

The expense account of President Hendrick for ontertaining during 1914-15. 

The amount paid for rental for president’s residence in 1914-15. 

The cost of reconstruction, repairs, and refurnishing the president^ home on the 
campus. 

Initial cost and upkeep of Ford and Dodge automobiles in 1915. 

Month by month, what salary did Prof. Ordahl receive after June, 1914, and when 
did his salary cease? Please give each month’s payment for salary separate. 

The salary list for the university for June, 1914, and for some recent month, prefer- 
ably toward the close of 10 lb. or for January, 191C>. 

The list of professors and teachers and the amount of their individual salaries in 
1914 ; also for 1915 and at the' beginning of 191<». 

How much money does the university receive from the Federal Government 
annually? Do the receipts and expenditures appear in the report of the general 
receipts and expenditures of the university, or are they kept in a separate account? 

Please name the professors and the teacherH who are paid from other than State 
funds and the amount of their salaries. 
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Wh*t were the total expenses of university administration in 1914? 

What were tho total expenses of university administration in 1915? 

ary. 1^7^^;^"' “ U ' e begi " ning ° f F0brUary ' ,9H? « 

gl ™ *“ toUl tra 'eling expenses— railroad transportation. Pullman car. 

Hendrik’ ^°rf ' au,on>ob,1 ° 8ervicp - and other traveling expenses of President 
Hendrick, of Dr James, and of all others connected with tho university whose travel- 

'ZIT- W been par d or are to he paid out of the funds of tire uni veraity-^tate 
Federal, or special funds-since I*resideut Hendrick becaino president. 

Please gm us the number of da.vs Indent Hendrick has been absent from the 
Umvornty of Nevada since ho became president of it, together with the cost of his 

XTi , ffc "‘T ° f th ! 8Urticiontl y important to justify the.eapenw’ 

attached to the trips frequently made outride of the State? 

JJT 6 7? “ - ,he " U “ ber ' ,f day '* ,)r Jtm * h " ***" since he became a 

to t n °!n he UIX,v<,rs “> faoul, >' 18 'he na«»re of the business sufficiently important 
to jusufy the expense attached, to the trips frequently made outside of the State? 
Please give us the total salary paid to Vice President Lowers and to Dr. James. 

they' ° f thC UniV ° re,ty , accounte it€mized? « "o. from whom can 

obUge^w 1 ”* the ab ° V * in,ormation >' ou > 88 regents of the university, will greatly 
Yootb truly, 

Nevada State Journal. 

George B. Kilbom. 


University of Nevada, Office of Board of Regents, 

Havana Sraia JotiENax, R ™' ^ ApHl ,91b ' 

Reno, Nev. 

Gentlsmsn: *7"* “• P robab *y aware, them has been no meeting of the Board 
f Regenta since the date of your esteemed favor of February' 25, 1916, so that the 
aame could not be considered until the meeting held upon this date. 

. ; heen given capeful consideration by the board, and it is the opinion 

of the board that no particular purpoee could be served by answering the same in 
detail, in so far as it refers to financial matters. 

Every cent expended by this board must be accounted for by a voucher from the 

IhTT-’ £7 P “^ d by U j’. #nd finally a PP roved b y the State board of examiners, 
after which the same * filed in th<5 office of the State comptroller, where it is suhjcct 

totheecrutinyandcriucismofanycitizen. As you have at your disposal the resources 

1! “T Paper ' you can without doubt ^ure all of the information you desire 
at the place herein indicated and without any particular expense or inconvenience 

Relative to your inquiry as to the number of days that the president of the university 
or other heads of departments have been absent from the campus, we must my that we 

«H V e !L imPel i ed aMwer the #ame categorically. We will say, howevbr, that 
aU such absences have been with the knowledge and approval of this board, and that 
such absences have been upon business of the university, in its interests and in the 
furtherance of ita work. 

It must pot bo forgotten that all of the work of the university can not be transacted 
upon the campus; but that taany of its most important interests must receive attention 
at various places within the State, at Washington, and other points outside of the State 
It has never been contemplated that the activities of the president of a college should 
be entirely confined to the daily detail and routine work of the campus. There are 
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separate heads of departments, professors, and instructors who give their entire time 
and attention to such matters. Again, it is not always arise to give publicity to 
formative plans of administration. But it is most certainly true that at the proper 
time and before the State is committed to any policy a record of the same must be 
made, which is always available to public inspection. 

We t>elieve that the history of the university in the past fully justifies that course 
of action, and wo feel as confident for the future. 

As a matter ^of principle, wo do not believe that we should answer your inquiries, 
other than as we have here so doue. The law provides the manner and the kind of 
reports this hoard must make; when and to whom. Theee reports have always been 
made and they will be made hereafter. “ Were we to attempt to answer officially all 
such inquiries as yours which might l>e addressed to us by any taxpayer and citizen, 
no matter how praiseworthy the motive might be which inspired them, we would be 
assuming a burden never intended. 

Our office imposes upon us certain grave responsibilities. We take it that our 
election to it vested in us certain confidences of the people of this State. In tlpe 
exercise of our official duties we have always been conscious and mindful of the 
responsibility. We trust that in, the last analysis the confidence will not be found 
to have been misplaced. ' 

Very respectfully yotira. 

Charles B. Henderson, 
Chairman Board of Regent* . 

By order of Hoard of Regents. 

REPLIES TO QUESTIONS RAISED BY NEVADA STATE JOURNAL. 

Prepared by order of board of regents but not rent. 

1 President Stubbs received $5,900 per year. 

President Hendrick receives $6,000 per year. 

2. University banquet to the legislature given at the university dining hall cost 

$235.30, 

3. President Hendrick has done no entertaining at university expense. 

4. The rental on the president’s residence was $87.50 per month from September, 

1914, to and including August, 19J5. 

5. Reconstruction and repairs and refurnishing president’s residence was os follows: 

Plumbing $303.36 

Furniture and fixtures 1,930.46 

Plastering ' . 196. 00 

Wiring 167. 26 

Painting and papering 352.60 

General repairs 664.35 

Total 3,502.92 

6. Initial cost of Ford and Dodge automobiles and upkeep to Apr. 1, 1916, as follows: 

Ford , purchased Apr. 6, 1915, original cost $582. 50 

Gas, oil, etc., to Oct. 3, 1915 77.65 

$660, 16 

Rebate from Ford Company 1 . . 50. 00 

Sold Oct. 3, 1915, sale price 461.00 

511.00 

Net cost t 149.16 

Dodge , Oct 3, 1915, cost 760.00 

Gas, oil, etc., to Apr. 1, 1916 106.37 

856.37 
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V Dr. George Ordshl received 1200 per month from July, 1914, to October, 19)4 
inclusive, nnd $100 per month for November and.December, 1914. 

Dr Ordnhl was granted leave- of absence on half time from October, 1914 
He was paid *700 on the January pay roll as the amount due him on hie con- 
tract lb fuly 21, 1914, at *100 per month. When I)r. Ordahl received this money 
he Advised that under his agieement with the university he was to have pay 
until September 1, and, upon investigation, this being found to bo correct, 
the repi a ng *100 was paid him. Dr. Ordahl, for the year in question, re- 
ceived *1,400. His regular salary was *2,400 per year. 

8. Salary list of the university for June, 1.914, July, 1914, June, 1915, and Febru- 

ary, 1916, inclosed herewith. The July, 1914, pay roll is inclosed to show the 
salary increase over the Juno, 1914, pay roll before the appointment of A. W 
Hendrick as'preeident. 

9. The salary lists inclosed herewith give this information. 

10(a). The university receives from the Federal Government the following sums 
annually: 

Agricultural and mechanical fund $50 000 

• 11 »‘<*fund l^OOO 

Adams fund., 15.000 

Smith-Lever fund 10 000 

Additional sum apportionate to population, which for the 
year ending June 30, 1916, was . ... . s34 

TotaI 90.K3-I 

10(b). All Federal funds are accounted for separately, as each fund has its special 
rules arid regulations a a to purposes for which expenditures may l>e made. 
They are also included in the general expenditure of the university 
1 1 • 7Ad ministration expense, 1914 and 1915: 


J. E. Stubbs, president. 

A. W. Hendrick 

Vice president 

Secretary, regent* 

Registrar..!? 

Bus 4 -^office 

Stenographers 

Deans 


Enrollment for the year 191VM 
Enrollment for the year 1914-15 
Enrollment for the year 1915-16. 


Year 1914. 

Year 1915. 

•3,70*32 


i , S7n. .to 

fft,om.oo 

1.15a no . 

flou.no 

300 00 

300. 00 

1,200.00 . 

, 1 , 200 00 

2,482.50 

2, m. 30 

1,307.60 

J, '.15.3. ft 

30U00 

1,350 00 

12,225. 72 

14.247.63 


Students. 

307 
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Traveling expenses— Engineering experiment station. 


J. O.fScrugham 

C. P. Oampbell 

H. P. Boardman 

R. A. Allen 

R. H. Sheehy 

Tckal (S506.99). . 


j Railroad. , 

Pullman. 

Hotel. 

•44. 20 «■ 

$6*25 

• 19*45 

11.60 (. 


52.24 

.37.60 . 

1. 00 

50 00 

16.75 

.90 

10 20 

14.45 *. 


.75 

124.00 , 

70. 75 

.311.64 


■ 

J J , : 
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Trawling expert***— Food and drug control. 

Hallroad. * Pullman. I Hotel, etc. 


S. ( . I 'InMiiore 
H I . Hulmer. 

Total. . . . 


•V*. 10 
35. 10 


$21.40 { 


♦11,166 
to. 10 


2). 40 I 


im 76 


General traveling expense*. 


K. I.idcnln 

M. Admits 

1’. Krandsei! 

I*. A. I ehi'uhm.er, . . 
I aunt IV 1 oguim. . . 
Kate Har<lenwer|>er. 
('horltvs HuMMmtn. . . 
n‘(y> K. James. . 

KI>i«* Samel It. 

J. Srrt^’ltum ... 

|{. C Thompson . . 

1 . K. ItroWii 


Hallroad. 

hillntan. ’ 

1 

Meal* and 
hotel. 

$1.50 

$*.ftO • 

134.20 

Z 95 



27.40 

4.(0 ' 

25.75 

15 70 

1.60 ) 

8.80 

13.50 

i.6o : 

.41 

13. Aft 

1.50 


13. 4(1 

zso i. 


‘19. 32 

17.75 ' 

140 94 


1Z 80 , 

1.40 

P. 40 

29.8ft , 

27.05 

72. ftft 

ft. 30 

ft7.«5 

1. 00 


Z 40 


Traveling expenses, President Ilendrick , on file April fS, 1916. 

!•»». ;il • Slate ami falifornial: 

1914. Transportation . $]:t|.ti0 

I Meals 07 IS 

lt»I.S and 101 ft. j Hotel ^ ‘ M !’.!'!! . ! ! ‘ * fijl Jo 

I T elegraph and t eiephone . ’ ^ g# 

Eastern, Nov, I 17, 1914: f3M.08 

Tr:ms|mrtation 12?. 70 

[J 01 ? 1 !!!!.’!!.' .<<.'78 

Metila 7K.ft5 . 

Telegraph and telephone*. tl *t9 

SI eiiographer I!!.!'.!!!!.'.'!".!'.'.!!'.!!!! *|K. OG, 

KaMern, June 7 JnJv II. 1916: 338.52 

Transportation.’. !77. 59 

I.....*!!!!!!!!'.'.;'.!!!!!!;;;'.; i2K 3f 

Hotel il?. 3ft 

T elegraph and t elephone ........... ti OK 

Stenographer ’’’’ 22.35 

Incidental . . . ! V.V.V.V.Y.V.V.V.'.V.Y .'.'.'. ........ ! 2. 90 

Eastern, Feb. 23-Mar. .10, 1916: * 48ft *®® 

Transportation 

9a eo 

Telephone and telegraph .......... 25. 79 

„ — 369.48 

To, » l 1.4M.U 

All trip?: 

TotaJ trans|)ortatton $589 55 

?! “j; m n 

Hotel 344.92 

Telegraph and telephone 1 IZ 14 

Stenographer and Incidental 1 ’.".I*.!”””'. 1 ] ! 43. 25 

Total 1,464.61 

The total salary of Vice President Lowers is $3,000 per annum. 

The total salary of Dean G. F. James is $3,000 per annum and $600 for summer 
school. 

The expenses of the university accounts are itemized. 
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C. COMPARATIVE TABLES. v 

t 

(8ee Chapter III.) 

(a) Percentage of change in population , tchool population , and secondary enrollment in 
certain States from 1896 to 1914. 

(Figures la italics indicate percentage of loss; other figures, percentage of gain.] 
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TABLES BEARING ON SUPPORT OP PUBLIC EDUCATION. 

(c) Number of men tl yean of age and over, 
by State t, for each 100 children 6 to 18 
yean of age (1910). 


(6) Value of property , by Stain, for each 
child 5 to 18 yean of age (1918). 


1 . Nevada $88,400 

2. California 15,500 

3* Iowa... 12,700 

4. Montana .* 12,300 

5. Colorado 11, 100 

£ Oregon n, ioo 

7. North Dakota 10,900 

8. Nebraska 10,700 

9. Washington 10,400 

10. Wyoming 10,200 

U. Illinois... 10,000 

12. New York 9,900 

13. Vermont 9,500 

14. Kansas 9,400 

15. Minnesota 8,900 

16. Arizona 8, 600 

17. New Jersey 8,100 

18. Connecticut 7,900 

19. South Dakota 7, 500 

20 . Massachusetts 7,300 

21 * Ohio 7,300 

, 22 . Oklahoma 49 7,300 

23. Indiana 7,200 

24. Michigan.... 7*100 

25. Pennsylvania 6,900 

26. Rhode Island 0 J 000 

27. Wisconsin 6,400 

28. New Hampshire 0,300 

29. Missouri 0,300 

30. Utah... 0,’ 300 

31. Idaho 5,900 

32. Maine...: 5,900 

33. West Virginia 5 , 800 

34. Delaware 5 , 700 

35. Maryland 5,700 

36. Texas 5,000 

37. New Mexico 4,^00 

38. Florida 4 , 30 ) 

39. Louisiana 3 , goo 

40. ' Arkansas 3 ,* 400 

41. Virginia 3 ! 400 

42. Kentucky 3 , 100 

43. Alabama V 2,900 

44. Tennessee... 2,700 

45. Georgia 12,000 

46. South Carolina 2 , 500 

47. NorthCarolina 2,2d0 

48. Mississippi. 2,100 


1 . Nevada 190 

2. Wyoming 179 

3 . California. , 109 

4 . Montana 105 

5 . Washington * 151 

6. Oregon 143 

7 . Arizona 129 

8. Colorado 125 

9 . New Hampshire 123 

10. Maine 120 

11 . Vermont 119 

12 . New York 117 

13 . Massachusetts .. klO 

14 . Connecticut 115 

15 . Idaho 113 

16 . Ohio 113 

17 . Rh6de Island m 

18 . New Jersey no 

19 . Michigan 109 

20. Illinois 199 

21. Delaware 197 

22. Indiana 193 

23 . Pennsylvania 195 

24 . Minnesota 99 

26 . Iowa * 9g 

26 . Kansas *. 93 

27 . Missouri 99 

28 . South Dakota 99 

29 . Nebraska 95 

30 . Maryland 94 

31 . North Dakota 93 

32 . Wisconsin 93 

33 . New Mexico gg * 

34 . Florida * 37 

35 . Utah t gg 

36 . West Virginia 34 

37 . Kentucky 79 

38 . Oklahoma 79 

39 . Tennessee 74 

40 . Virginia 74 

41 . Texas jg 

42 . Arkansas 9 79 

43 . Louisiana 79 . 

44 . Alabama * 07 

45 . Georgia ’ 00 

46 . Mississippi ... 95 

47 . North Carolina. 93 

48 . South Carolina 58 


; ■; . *v>. 
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(d) Amount expended for publir. tchooh 
(19tt-13), by Statu, for each adult male 
( 1910 ). 

1. Utah $38.67 

2. North Dakota 33. 52 

3. Idaho 32. 55 

4. New Jersey 29.36 

5. Washington 28. 54 

6. Montana 28. 50 

7. California 27.76 

8. Nebraska. J 26.07 

9. Mimasota 24.54 

10. Colorado 24.02 

11. Iowa.l.. 23.57 

12. Oregon * 23.50 

13. Arizona 23. 34 

14. South Dakota 23. 28 

16. Indiana ;% 23. 15 

16. Massachusetts 22 96 

17. Kansas 22.23 

18. New York 21.87 

19. Illinois 21. 82 

20. Michigan 21.56 

21. Ohio 21. 11 

22. Pennsylvania 20. 17 

23. Connecticut 19.66 

24. Wisconsin 18.56 

25. Oklahoma 17.99 

26. Vermont 17.10 

27. Rhode Island.... 16.95 

28. Wyoming 16. 72 

29. Missouri : 15.96 

80. Nevada 15.62 

31. Maine 15. 27 

32. West Virginia 14.99 

33. Texas 14. 44 

34. Maryland •. 13.65 

35. New Hampshire 13. 56 

36. Florida •. .. 12.29 

37. New Mexico 11.79 

38. Kentucky 11.77 

39. Louisiana 11.76 

40. Arkansas.... 10.81 

41. Tennessee 10.61 

42. Virginia. 10.47 

43. Delaware: 9.85 

44. Georgia 8.70 

45. North (Carolina 8. 03 

46. Alabama 7. 94 

47. Soup Carolina 7.68 

*48. MMssippi 6. 67 


(e) Amount expended on public ichooU, by 
Statu, for each child 5 to 18 yean of age 
(1913-14). 


1. California 

2. Montana 

8. Nevada 

4. Washington 

5. Arizona 

6. Utah .* 

7. Oregon 

8. New Jersey 

9. North Dakota 

10. Idafio 

11. Wyoming 

12. Massachuset^ 

13. Colorado.... 

14. Minnesota 

15. Nebraska 

16. Ohio 

17. Connecticut... V 

18. New York ? 

19. Indiana 

20. Iowa 

21. Illinois 

22. Kansas 

23. Michigan 

24. Pennsylvania 

25. South Dakota 

26. Maine 

27. Vermont 

28. New Ham pf . hire 

29. Rhode Island 

30. Wisconsin 

31. Missouri 

32. Maryland 

33. West Virginia 

34. Oklahoma 

35. New Mexico 

36. Florida 

I 37. Delaware 

! 38. Texas *. 

j 39.’ Kentucky 

! 40. Louisiana 

41. Tennessee 

42. Virginia 

43. Arkansas 

44. North Carolina 

46. Alabama 

46. Georgia ;... 

47. South' Carolina n 

48. Mississippi 


$49.58 

41.48 

40.72 

40.57 
37.15 

34.68 

34.63 
34.47 

34.17 
33.71 
33.13 

31.68 

31.02 
30.78 

29.86 

29.60 
29.39 
29.29 

28.73 

28.17 
.26.48 

25.87 
25.66 

25.57 
24.77 

23.68 
23.36 

21.59 
20.97 

20.59 

19.88 
15.70 
14.00 
12.65 

12.02 
11.81 
11.76 
10.86 
9. 76 
8.69 
8.67 
8.54 
8.24 
5.64 
6.22 
6, 21 

5.60 

4.63 
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if) Receipts of higher educational institu * 
tions, including normal schools , per 
capita of population (1913-14) — Con. 


■'3 


1. Delaware $5.06 

2. Arizona 2.94 

3. New Hampshire. 2.62 

4. Nevada 8.68 

5. Massachusetts 2. 51 

6. Connecticut 2. 43 

7. Wisconsin 2.33 

8. California .. 2.30 

9. Vorth Dakota 2.17 

10. Minnesota > 1.99 

11. Oregon 1.83 

12. New York 1.77 

13. Illinois 1.768 

14. Iowa 1.714 

15. Washington 1. 711 

16. South Dakota 1. 64 

17. Nebraska 1.54 

18. Maryland 1.46 

19. Virginia 1.45 

20. Montana.. 1.44 

21. Colorado 1.43 

22. Kansas 1.38 

23. Utah 1.38 

24. Vermont 1.35 


25. Michigan 


26. Wyoming 

1.32 ; 

27. Idaho 

1,279 

28. Maine * 

1.277 

29. South Carolina 

« 1.04 

30. Ohio 


31. Pennsylvania 

1.00 

32. {Uiode Island 


33. New Mexico 

.92 

34. Texas 

S3 

35. New Jersey 


36. Indiana 


37. North Carolina 

75 . 

38. West Virginia 

71 

39. Missouri 


40. T^miniwna. 


41. Tennessee 


42. Mississippi 


43. Florida 

60 

44. Alabama 

57 

45. Georgia 


46. Oklahoma 


47. Kentucky 


48. Arkansas 

:.. .88 


( 9 ) Vocations of graduates of classes,* 1906-1916. 


Vocations. 


Education: 

Superintendents and 

principals 

f 'ollege Instructors 

Teachers 

Music teacher 

Students. 

Public service, medicine, jour- 
nalism, etc.: 

Government * 

State 

City ; 

In Army 

Melldne 

Journalism 

Y. M.C.A. work 

Y. W. C. A. work 

Business: 

Merchant and store. .... 
Salesmen, electric sup- 
plies 

Funeral director 

Architect 

Land agent and salee- 


1900 


Printing 

Demonstrator, farm 
Implements 


ii. 


1907 


1908 1909 


1910 


1912 


1913 


1915 


1910 


TotaL 


1 

12 


9 

**# 


1 Director of extension division, University of Nevada. 
U. 8. Land Service, Manila. 

U. 8. Department of Agriculture. 


5 

2 

60 

1 

8 


98578-r-17 10 


a 
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(9) Vocations of graduate of etamm, /AX-JAM— -Continued, 


Vootttocu. 


ft 


cfembfe, i«. 


W(ntn g 

Aotomobite 

A mym (Sfete'isbor* 
■1 **T> 


Agronomist ipiri* 

iMBtslatlon) 

, C»«rk (Willi Fargo).... 
i(n i*/.*, 

Stockmen. 

Dsuy *ad< 

..... 

um . , mo 

<Of this nombor the fp|. 
lowing wore , 

M lone lUn ioui and unknown 


1900 


ToteL., 


1909 


1900 


IS 15 


1910 


1911 


1912 I IMS 


18 


19T4 1915 1910 total 


27 


1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

2 

2 

12 

45 

33 

16 


254 


• Indodea dvtl, electrical, and ae o h a n toal tnglneertng. « Counted only as married women In totals. 

D. SPECIAL STUDENTS. 

(See Chapter V.) 

At a meeting of the university senate held February 3, 1916, the council of adminis- 
tration reported* in substance its action for the portion of the then current academic 
year which had elapsed. Its report contained the following statements: 

. J* **“> to* wanertw. voted to permit 12'itudents to regirter with fewer than 10 
Iwg™; voted to refuse this permission to 3 students. 

Voted to permit 19 students to register for the second semester in fewer than ID 


• In addition to these votes of the council of administration the committee has the 
report of the registrar, as follows: Special students who took less than 10 hours first 
aemester, 17; second semester, 17. 

Accepting the registrar’s figures as representing the actual condition during the 
last academic year (the council's votes were merely permissive and related apparently 
only to the cases brought to its attention), it appears that the university made excep- 
tions of its own rule on this matter in 18:6 per cent of the cases. There may be excel- 
lent reasons why special students shoiild be allowed to punue courses amounting to 
less than 10 hours a week, but the committee thinks the university had better change 
the regulation than except so high a percentage of candidates from its application. 

Thecommittee would also point out that a large' number of special, students must 
almost inevitably exercise a depressing effect on'the general standards of the university , 
even if no unusual concessions are made in their behalf. Wherever any considerable 
® f0UP ; °* Btudente « congregated in a single class, the progress of that 

dass is necessarily impeded. The pace of a class is more likely to be set by those 
at the bottom than by those at the top. The only safeguard against this result is a 
m °* ruthless eUmmation of the laggards. Instructors at the University of Nevada 
tore, under the rule quoted below (see p. 84 of. the catalogue of April, 1916), allowed to 
make necessary eliminations: 

f 11 iMtnictor may drop from the class a student who is seriously neg- 
iqcting his work Notice of such action must be reported by the instructor to the 
registrar and to the chairman of the delinquent schoUnhip committee. 
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Nevertheless, anyone familiar with Apttrie*» higherinstitutions knows that instriic* 
ton an, as a role, extremely reluctant to make exclusions on these terms. The oon* 
mittee is convinced that a mote effective means of maintaining a desired standard 
is for the university to accept only such students as are likely to meet all the require- 
ments of the courses which they elect to follow. That special students tend to rank 
lower than regulars at the University of Nevada (as elsewhere) appeals to be demon- 
strated by the tabulation of averages for the year 1915-16, on page 76. 

% E. SALARIES, COURSES. AND TEACHING FORCE. 

(8m Chapter VIII.) 

(a) Instructor* and salaries. , 


Courses and Instructor*. 


m th* tsa* 


Aeeounting and law: Pxofemor. 
Agronomy: 

Professor (* time) 

Assistant professor 


.TotaUU) 

Ax^mal biubamSry: Profciwor . . . ! 
^tj^Nocfat^p ro emor (t time) . 

Professor. 


Assistant professor. 
Instructor 


Total (3).... 
Average...'.. 
Chemistry: 

Professor 1. 




Instructor (* time] 
Instructor 


Total (3) 

Civil engineering: 

Professor ; 

Assistant (ft time). 


Total (I*). 
Av 


Dairying :*Aje&’ant piotoesor (J timi 
Economics and sodolo gy : Profeasor. . . 
Education and psyi ' 

Assistant r 
Assistant f 


Total (3). 
Average.. 
English: 

Professor. 


Assistant professor. 
Instructor 


Total (3) 

Average 

m^etowl and mechanical engineering and mechanic arts: 


Assistant professor (t time).. 

Instructor (} time). .. 

Assistant mofessor 

Assistant (tUme) 

Associate professor (| time).. 
Assistant professor (I time). . 
Assistant <. 


Total (4|). 
Average... 


Salary. 


13,400 

360 

1,800 


3,150 

1,882 

2,400 

000 


6.400 
1,800 

3.400 
363 
600 


3,368 

1,677 

^400 
. 261 


2,661 

1,866 

600 

3,400 

1,600 

2,000 


3.600 
l r 760 

2,400 

2,000 

1.600 


6,000 

2,000 

2,400 

726 

125 

1,800 

347 

1,200 

817 

46 


1 Oave ssslstanoe during the Illness of an instructor. 


7,463 

1,730 


Student dock 
hours. . 


First Seootkd 


169 


163 

142 

166 

230 


2,400 316 
1,600 25 
1,600 130 


631 

177 

aio* 


737* 

383 

221 

80 


101 


38 

76 


114 

100 

120 

200 

220 ) 

247 


140 


548 

274 


160 

208 

296. 


231 

268* 


466 


* 


1,160 

273 


394 v 
47* \ 


371* 

273 


301 

160 


661 

275 

*S 


213 

& 

641* 

3T 

S3 


1,006 

204 
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(a) Int true Lor $ and talari** — Continued. 


1 — -f— - — 

J 

Courses and Instructors. 

Salary. 

Student dock 
hours. 

First 

semester. 

8econd 

semester. 

j . IN the yea» leu-ia— continued. 

Geology and mineralogy: Professor 

German language and literature: Instructor 

12,100 

242 

t 

j 316 

1,600 

146 

j 112 

Greek language and literature: 

Professor Latin (4 time) 

Professor Greek (f timeL • 

1,200 

9 

i * «i2 

1,800 

29 

1 22 

Total (li) 

3,000 

38 

! 34 

Average 

History: 

2,400 

30 

i 

; 27 

lessor ; 

2,400 

1,600 

i 206 

1 186 

Instructor >j 

! 103 

88 

Total (2) 

3,900 

1 — 

309 

1 

! 273 

Average 

1,950 

154 

1 137 

Home economies: Associate professor 

1,800 

322 

' 262 

, Latin language and literature: 

, Professor (t time) 

1,200 

36 

37 

Professor {} time)... 

Professor of Greek (I time) 

1,200 

74 

81 

600 

24 

24 

Total <H) ‘ 

3,000 

133 

142 

* * Averaro _ 

2,400 

106 

114 

Mathematics: 

Professor 

2,400 

301 

466 

m 

Assistant (* time) 

93 

33 

Instructor c 4 time) * 

600 


113 

Instructor (§ time) 

160 


51 

Total (2) 

3,^.1 

648 

483 

Average 

1,730 

274 

74 

241 

Mining and metallurgy: 

Professor 

3.000 

1.000 

80 

Assistant professor (4 time) 

M4 

784 

Total (1*) 

4,000 

1294 

1684 

Average 

2,666 

1,600 

87 

106 

Music > Instructor. 

166 

134 

Physics: Professor. 

2,400 

391 

248 

Physical education for women: Instructor 

1,600 

136 

128 

Romance languages: Professor 

Veterinary science: Professor (4 time) 

2,400 

,200 

269 

224 

104 

nv THE TEAB 1910-16. 

Accounting and law: Professor 

2,600 

80 

116 

Agronomy: Professor (| time) 

1,000 

176 

. 3814 

Animal husbandry: Professor 

2,600 

2474 

169 

Art: Assodate professor (4 time) 

900 

260 

330 

Biology: 

Professor 

2,600 

1,600 

6064 

68 

211 

Assistant professor 

8134 

* ■ Instructor 

1,600 

6,600 

1,867 

2,600 

4104 

£3 

*266 

Total (3) 

7794 

269 

A veran 

Ohemlstry: 

Professor 

420 

*$* 

Professor (| time) 

. 20 

Instructor 

1,200 

633 

620 

Total (34) 

3,700 

973 * 

9184 

Average 

1,706 

2,600 

222 

461 - 

424 

dvil^m^eermf: 4 

2464 

66 

Assistant (4 time) 

Total (14 time) - 

Avfrpga., r 

2,722 

2,041 

776 

3104 

282 

262 

196 

132 

Dairying: Aiautant profeasor (4 time) 

Xoonomlos and todology : Professor.: 

2,600 

126 

99 

Education: 

Profevor. *•••••«•••/. 

3,000 

2,200 

33 

60 

Associate prof*#* 

172 

225 

Instructor 

1,600 

4,000 

1,333 

303 

466 

*\ 

Total (9) 

666 

189 

r 740 

247 

Vl Average... 
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(6) Course* tfivtn during fint semester, 1915-16. 


Courses. 


'Amounting: 

21 

22 

Agriculture (teaching). 

Agriculture. 

Agronomy: 

as 

27 • 

Animal husbandry: 

a"!*!!!!!!!!!**.!! 

20 : 

Art: 

’ 1 

2 

5 

, ji- 

22 

Arts, manual 6 

Biology: 

Botany— 

2 

21... 

22 

Hygiene— 


Bouts per week. 


Title of course. 


Hours 
i credit. ’ 


Advanced account lug . 

Cost accounting 

Teaohing agriculture., 
rraoticums 


Elementary 

Cereals 

Farm management. . 


Dairying 

Stock ju tglng 

Advanced stock Judging. . 

Elementary art 

Elementary art 

Teachers' course 

Advanced art Tm . 

Advanoe 1 art 

Woodwork 


1 Elementary botany . 

! Taxonomy 

Plant physics 


23 

2 

Nature study. . 
Zoology— 

25 

Chemistry: 

2.*.*.*.**.*.* .*!.*. 

3 

4 

5 

6 

10 

11 

24 

25 

31 

Civil engineering: 

22 ........*.....* 

23 

24 


I Human anatomy 

Rural hygiene 

, Physiology and hygiene. 

, 1 General nature study 


General ology 

Comparative anatomy.. 
Histology 


Elementary 

Elementary laboratory. 

, General chemistry 

Qu ditatlve analysis 

Quantitative analysis. . . 

volumetric analysis 

Agricultural chemistry. . 
Agricultural laboratory.. 

In lustrial chemistry 

Technical analysis 

Special analysis 


28.. 

I.. 


80.. 


28a 

20 

Developn>ent of thought 
Eoooomlee: 

la. 

24 

81 


*€<1 ttfon: 

’ 22 

24. 

2b 

2c 

8 

4 


la.. 

6 .. 

20 ... 


Surveying 

Highway engineering.. 
Structural analysis 

Structural desljpi 

Railroad engineering . . 
Hydraulics.. 


Map drawing 

Reinforced concrete 

Current engineering litera- 
ture. 

Hydraulics 

Graphic statics 


Principles of economy. . . . 
Pul 11c control of industry. . . 
Introduction to study of r 
clology. 


History of education 

High-echool organisation... 

Methods In language 

Methods in geography 

Child literature 

Elementary practice teeoh' 
inf 

Principles of teaching 

Elementary psychology 

Advanoed practice teaohing . 


. Leo 

Labo- 

1 

! Wom- 

1 tores. 

ratory. 

Mul. 

en. 

! 0 

2 

5 

1 

4 

0 

1 

• 12 

0 

8 

0 

6 

• 0 



IS * 0 

3 

0 

1 23 

* 0 

4 

o 7 

! o 

5 

0 

t 2 

! 0 

2 

2 

t 

! is 

0 

2 

2 

! it) 

i 0 

1 0 

3 

i * 

1 0 

0 

1 

a 

i *45 

0 

1 

i 0 ) 14 1 

0 

2 

0 

! 20 1 

0 

3 

0 

1 6 j 

0 

.3 

0 

6 ■ 

0 

2 

1 

, 

2 

1 

3 

1 ! 
i *‘ 2 

2- 

1 

4 

S o 1 

2 

1 

2 , 0 

2 

1 

6 

f 31 : 

4 

0 

2 

* o ! 

3 

0 

0 

26 1 

1 

1 

0 

4 

! • 

2 

2 

30' 

■! 5 .* 

3 

2 

4 

! 3 ; 

3 

2 

2 


3 

0 

36 i 3 1 

* 0 

3 

28 ! 3 

2 

0 

55 

I 4 

0 

2 

50 


0 

3 

12 

0 

0 

3 

1 

1 1 

2 

0 

8 

2 

0 

2 

10 

0 

0 

2 

3 

1 

0 

2 

1 

1 

0 

. 3 

1 

! o 

2 

2 i 20 

0 

2 

0 

6 

1 0 

4 

0 

9 

! 0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

3 

2 

5 

0 

3 

0 

14 

0 

0 

1 

1 

! o 

2 

1 

1 

0 

i- 

Y ' 0 

! 0 

2 

0 

5 

‘ 0 

0 

2 

. 18 

0 

1 

0 

0 

IS 

3 

0 

19 

3 

3 

’ 0 

6 

0 

3 

0 

I 8 

5 

2 

0 

0 

28 

3 

0 

0 

10 

3 

0 

2 

41 

2 

0 

2 

39 

1 

0 

0 

8 

.8 

0 

0 

8 

2 

0 

2. | 

32 

8 

0 

8 

28 

0 

5 

0 

1 


Total. 


9 

12 

s 

18 

23 


15 

19 
3 

48 

14 

20 
0 
f* 


37 

2 

2rt 

4 

35 

3 


31 

59 

57 

12 

2 

10 

10 

4 
2 
1 

20 

6 

3 
1 

5 
14 

1 

1 

4 

5 
13 
13 

22 

0 

8 


28 

10 

43 

41 

8 


34 

31 

1 


O 
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(6) Count* given during firti temater, ISIS /«— Continued. 

r — 

Hours per wmk. 
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Electrical engineering: 
23., 


25. 

26. 


21 

English aero. 

la 

lb 

1c 

Id 

2a 

3 

4 

6 


Labo- I 


H 

9 

10. 

'll 

27 

26 

20 

31 

french: 

24 . 

26 

?0..- 

32 1 

41 » I 

42 

40 

1 

Geology: 

5 

21 

22 

German: 

1 

2 

3 

3a 

23 

30: 

Greek: 


lb.... 

3 

25.... 

History: 


Advanced alternating cur- 
rents. 

Electrlo current. Engineer- 
ing laboratory. 

Electric current. Engineer- 
ing laboratory. 

Direct currents 

Composition and rhetoric.;..! 
Composition and rhetoric.... t 
Composition and rhetoric ... 
Composition and rhetoric. ... 1 
! Composition and rhetoric....' 

j Advance i competition i 

, Argumentation | 

I History of English literature.: 

Public speaking .i 

: : Expression ' 

. Advanced public speaking...! 

| Advance i expression I 

Advanced public speaking. . 

! Advanced expression 

Chauoer ' 

Shakespeare..... 

Old English 

l Modem drama 

! 8ecood year French * . . . ! 

French poetry . 

Advanced* prose imposition 

French dramatists 

Teachers' course 

Old French i • 

Chateaubriand 

Thesis 

Elementary 1 ranch 

Elementary 

General geology 

Economic geology ; 




3 

0 

3 i 

Si 
I j 
S 

?i 

J I 

1 t. 


A 


Elementary Qerman J 

Intermediate German 

Introduction to classics l 

Prose composition 

History of German literature. 
Middle high German 


Elementary Greek . 

Anabasis 

Prose composition.. 
Plato’s Republic . . . 


2 .. 

3.. 

4.. 
21 . 
25. 


30., 

31., 


32. 

34. 


41. 

42.. 


Home economics: 


Beginnings of western civil I- 
sat ton. 

Modem Europe : 

Womans' history , 

American history 

Teachers' course ! 

Constitutional history of the t 
United States. 

Westward expansion • 

Nevada research 

Pacific slope!....'. i 

Principles and practice of j 
politics. 

Colonisation. ' 

Economic and political prob- 


Thesis 

Graduate thesis .!!!!!."!] \ \ 
Comparative Federal lost!- , 
ions. 


*1 

3 1 

J ,i 

|i 

2 

3 ! 

2 , 

1 ! 

4 I 

V 

*. 

5 

v, 

*! 

3 ! 


Elementary 

Food preparation 

Dietetics T.. 

Household m. 


I 


3 

'! 

3 

3 

a 

3 

2 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 
8 
3 
8 
3 

3 

2 
1 
2 
2 

3 
2 

1 

4 

3 

3 

3 

5 
3 

2 
1 
3 
2 

5 

3 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

°l 

o I 
0 ! 
o i 

I 

0 ! 
o ! 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 

•0 I 

si 

St 

0° 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



1 "" 


Men. 

It 

Total. 

6 

r 

0 

• 

10 

0 

10 

6 

0 

6 

8 

0 

8 

8 

0 

8 

15 

14 

20 

16 

12 

21 

11 

*17 

28 

22 

6 

28 

13 

3 

18 

12 

0 

12 

2 

18 

20 

23 

8 

SI 

1 

10 

SO 

2 

2 

4 

1 

• 0 

10 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

15 

16 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

8 

0 

1 

17 

18 

0 

.8 

8 

0 

1 0 

0 

1 

i 8 

• 

1 

4 

6 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

4 

ID 

14 

' 10 

0 

10 

15 

0 

16 

6 

0 

• 

7 

8 

15 

4 

8 

12 

0 

11 

11 

0 

12 

12 

0 

6 

8 

1 

2 

3 

2 

0 

2 

4 

0 

’ '4 

1 

0 

1 

1 

2 

3 

•1 

38 

46 

3 ! 

7 

10 

0 

14 

14 

3 

0 

3 

0 

5 

6 

4 

0 

4 

3 

10 

* 13 

0 

1 

1 

1 

3 

4 

1 

• 2 

3 

0 

4 

4 

6 

5 

10 

1 

2 

8 

0 

2 

2 

M 

2 

s . 

0 

17 

17 

0 

14 

Id 

0 

10 

,10 

0 

0 

0 
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(b) Courses given during first semester, i9l5~l $ — Continued. 



1 


i 

I 

Hours per week. 

Courses 

Title of course. 

Houn 

credit 

:l‘u. 

tures 

| 

Labo- 

ratory 

Men. 

1 Wom- 
en. 

Homo economics— Con. 
12 

. Elementary sewing 

3 

i 

1 

a 

0 

\ 4 

14...* 

. Dressmaking 

3 

0 

3 

r 0 

\ 7 

20.... 

. Special problems, . . 

3 

o 

a 

0 

3 

4 

Italian: 

1 

Beading and pmimr 

3 

3 

Q 

2 

Latin: 

C 

Beginning l.'atln .... 

5 

5 

o 

2 

4 

2 

D 

. Vergil's ittraeid 

g 

3 

o 

3 

o 

6 

. Advanced prose composition 
. 8ight translation 

1 

1 

1 

2 

Q 

4 

M 

A 

9 

o 

0 

V 

2 

24 

. Modern art 

a 

o 

1 

K 

25...* 

. Greek and Roman art. 

a 

a 

o 

| 0 

U 

* it 

30 

Andant classical myths 

l 

3 


Q 

1 n 

o 

9 

1 

. Cicero and Horace. T .. 

3 

o 

I l 

5 

3 

. Froee oomoosition 

1 

1 

o 

5 

4 

Livy 

3 

,a 3 

o 

e 

5 

Law: 

21 

Elementary law 

3 

* 

3 

o 

f * 

1 7 

j 

23 

Advanced law 

3 

3 

o 

a 

o 

Mathematics: 

7 

Analvtlo geometry . . 

3 

3 

0 . 

I . s ! 

14 

2 

m 

O 

3 

Trleonometrv 

3 

3 

3 

o 

M 

1 

0 

/ 20 

Anal vtlc mechanics 

3 

o 

•23 

• Soli Ira geometry . . . 

Advanced algehra. 

3 

a 

o 

0. 

1 

3 

3 

0 

i 16 

! n 

a 

4 

2 

‘ Solid geometrv 

a 

3 

o 

0 

7 

Anal tic geometrv* 

5 

5 

o 

4 

8 

Differential calculus.. 

5 

3 

0 1 

! 23 

! 14 

26 

A 

21 

Mechanics of materials 

a 

a 

0 1 

V 

A 

Mechanic arts: 

1 

Woodshop. .. 

a 

o 

a 

u 

A 

2 

Forte 

a 

o 

2 

! 21 
a a 

u 

0 

3 

Machine shop 

a 

o 

a i 

0 

Mechanical engineering: 

Gas engines 

a 

a 

* i 
o [ 

22 

10 

10 

g 

0 

. 23 ; 

Machine design 

r 3 

o 

3 | 

0 

25..* 

Therm od’ namlcs . 

3 

3 

0 l 

0 

28 

Valve gears 

a 

a 

0 1 

0 

30. 

Experimental engineering. . . 
Mechanical drawing. 

a 

o 

a 

4 

A 

2 

i 

o 


14 

15 
20 

g 

u 

1 

1 

3 

Free-hand drawing. - 

a 

o 

a 1 

1 

Power and powertransm le- 
sion. 

Industrial organisation 

a 

a 

0 1 

1 

A 

27 

a 

a 

O | 
0 i 

V 

A 

Metallurgy: 

24 

Copper, lead, end rlnr 

3 

3 

■ o 

g 

u 

0 

21 


2 

o 

2 j 

l t 

0 

0 

25 

Ore dressing 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

40 

Research 

a 

o’ 

3 

a 

41 

Advanced assaying 

1 

2 

0 ( 

1 

l 

a 

0 

42 

Wet assaying method 

0 | 

a 

0 

Military: 

Drill 

i 

o l 

a 

69 

0 

3 x. 

Drill 

. ! 

0 1 
1 1 

a 

44 

14 

10 

0 

0 

23 

Minor tactics 

} 

0 

0 

24 

Duties of commissioned 
officers. 

Elements of mining 1 

1 

3 

1 ! 
3 

0 

0 

Mining: 

21 

0 

0 

23 

Lode mining 

3 

3 

0 

g 

o ■' 

25 

Mining design 

2 1 

a 

0 

a 

0 

28 

Seminar 

1 1 

i 

o 

4 

0 * 

40 

Research 

a 

a 

0 

j 

0 ' 

Mineralogy: 

Determinative mineralogy.. 
Optical properties 

2 

i 

x 

i 

21 

A 1 

21 

1 

1 

o 

7 

o ! 

- 22 

Optical properties (labor*- 
lory). 

Elements of music ,. 

q 


7 

0 

Musto: 

I 

1 

3 

o 

a 

v | 

i 

87 | 

24 

6 

Methods 

1 

a 

o 

0 

24 

Chorus 

i 

a 

0 

0 

23 

7 . 

21 

Elementary harmony.., ! 

2 i 

a 

0 

0 

22. 

Philosophy 21 

Advanced harmony 

Ethics * I 

. If 

2 

3 

0 

o 

0 

2 

3 1 
7 1 


Total. 


4 

7 

3 

& 

4 

5 

4 

2 

6 

5 
9 

6 

8 

8 

4 

33 

2 

' 14 
2 
20 
11 

7 
23 

14 

26 
21 
, » 

22 

10 

10 

8 
4 

15 


6 

8 

9 

a 

2 

1 

2 

69 

44 

14 

10 


6 

5 

2 

4 

1 

21 

7 


39 

24 

23 

7 

S 

9 
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(6) Courtet given during first semester , 19/5-76 — Continued. 


Course*. 


Title ofoourse. 


Physical: 

1 Electric heat and light 

^2 Electric heat and ltcht 

,1 Electric heat (laboratory) . . . 

21 . ' Electrical measurements . . 

Physical education Freshmen, 


2 Sophomores. . C . 

11 Advanced work. 


12 : Material comae 

21 History of physical education 

32 Theory and practice 

Spanish: 

1 Elementary Spanish 

2 Reading and oorapositlon. 

3 Conversation 

23 Reading and composition . 


Hours 

credit. 


Hours per week. 


Lec- 

tures 


Labo- 

ratory 


Me n 


j Worn- 
I en. 


oi 


22 j 
29 I 
33 * 
2 , 
0 

0 i 

o # l 

o i 


1 

0 

0 

0 

44 i 

»l 

6 I 
S j 
ft I 


Total 


29 

S 3 

2 

44 

S 3 

5 
8 

6 


A 

8 , 
28 ' 
2 i 


to 
ft i 
1 1 
2 


' (r) List of courses given during second semester, 1915-16. 


Courses. 


Accounting: 

21 

22 

Agronomy: 

4 

. 6 

28 

Animal husbandry: 

2 

1 

22 


Art: 


25. 

28. 


21 

22 

Arts, ..onus 1 5 

Biology: 

Bacteriology 24 . 
Botany— 

1 

34 

25 

Hygiene 1 

Horticulture 1.. 
Nature study 1 . 
Zoolop— 

26!”!..’.*!.* 

Chemistry: - 

3 !..!!!!!!!!!!” 

4 


6 .. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17 . 

21 . 
22 . 
31 . 
40 . 
47 . 
60 . 


Title ot course. 


General accounting',. 
Cost accounting 


Forage crons 

nantcs. 


Farm mecl 
Irrigation 


Poultry husbandry 

Breedsof livestock 

Genetics 

Live-stock feeding 

Live-stock registration... 
Live-stock management.. 

Elementary art 1 . 

Intermediate art 

Teachers* opurse 

Advanced art 

Advanced arti 

Woodwork/. 


General bacteriology . . 

Elementary botany . . . 
Cryptogamic botany . . 

Plant pathology 

Human anatomy 

Elementary horticultu 
General nature study.. 


Economic zoology 

Experimental physiology . . . 

Elementary chemistry 

General chemistry 

Qualitative analysis 

Qualitative analysis. 

volumetric analysis 

Agricultural chemistry 

Agricultural analysis 

Household chemistry 

Household chemistry (labo- 
ratory). 

Soils 

Soil analysis 

Advanced analysis 

Undergraduate thesis 

Advanced organlochemlstry 
Graduate thesis 


21 
8 
29 
• 5 


1 

1 

Hours per week. 


Hours 

l 




__ . . 

credit. 

1 Lec- 
tures. 

Labo- 

ratory. 

| Men. 

Wom- 

en. 

Total. 

1 

1 

6 

1 

’ 6 

2 

ft 


0 

1 

12 

0 

12 

4 

4 

0 

24 

0 

ft 


3 

0 

17 

0 

17 

5 

6 

0 

4 

0 

4 

8 

3 

0 

15 

0 

‘ 1ft 

3 

3 

0 

26 

0 

26 

3 

3 

0 

2 

0 

i 

3 

0 

3 

14 

0 

14 

.1 1 

1 

0 

4 

0 

4 

>| *3 

3 

0 

6 

0 

6 

J 1 

0 

1 

1 

61 

62 

1 

0 

1 

3 

12 

16 

1 

0 

1 

1 

17 

1ft 

1 

0 

1 

0 

4 

4 

1 

0 

1 

0 

4 

4 

2 

0 

2 

1 

2 

ft 

ft 

3 

2 

3 

1 

4 

4 

2 

2 

23 

6 

29 

4 

2 

2 

7 

0 

7 

8 

2 

1 

2 

1 

3 

3 

2 


6 

24 

2ft 

3 

2 

1 

4 

0 

4 

2 

1 

1 

0 

4 

4 

3 

2 

1 

7 

0 

7 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

3 

8 

0 

32 

3 

36 

2 

2 

0 

39 

6 

46 

2 

0 

2 

4 

0 

4 

8 

, 0 

3 

29 

4 

33 

3 

1 

. 2 

11 

0 

11 

2 

2 

0 

4 

0 

4 

2 

2 

0 

7 

.0 

7 

2 

2 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 2 

0 

2 

0 

1 

1 

2 

0 

2 

. 6 

0 1 

6 

2 

2 

0 

4 

0 

4 

, 3 

0 

3 

1 

0, 

1 

2 

2, 

0 

1 

0 

1 

2 

2 

0 

1 

0 

1 

3 

■ - .-a 

0 

1 

0. 

1 


13 
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(c) lilt of couna given during leeond t emitter, 1916 - 16 — Continued 


C ourt i. 


Title of counw. 


i. 


t , 


Masonry construction . 

Structural design 

Advanced pupa sutics. 


aril engineering: 

*• i Map drawing 

21 1 Surveying. 

- Sewerage* 

2tti 

<2 

SS 

M 

M 

29 

Dairying A 

Development of thought 
Economics: 

lb 

23 

S3 

Education: 

22i 


3d. 

S... 

4a. 

lb.. 


Reinforced concrete 

Water-power engineering 

Engi n ee ri ng litenture.......i 

Graphic sutics 

Principles of dairying . . 


Principles of economics. . 

International trade 

Social betterment 


History of education . . 
Methods in arithmetic 
Methods in history. . . . 

Child literature 

I Practice teaching ! 

School law and management . ; 

Child study ; 

Principles of education 

HUt h -«hoolpr«U™M»chl,M t ; 

2f } Electric railways. 1 : 1 

* Electrical engineering ! 

*5 do ■ 

28 Electrical design ! 

1 • • - Elements electrical engineer- ! 

« ! ln *- 
j Alternating currants ! 

ED &: ! Pow * r P | “ u 1 

la ! 


} CorajMsitton 



lb 

;« > ; do 

Jd j do 

• , ArgumenUtion j 

1 j History of English literature. I 

* I Expression ; 

J i Advanced public speaking..! 

*: f Ad vanced expression 

J® Advanced public speaking..; 

! Advanced expression i 

J::::::-::::::: 

Modern English grammar....* 

Fr^ch: | M*ort., .or I... 

Beginning French j 

Second-year French 

French poetry 

Advanced prose composition 1 

Modern drama 

Teachers' course 

Old French... > ( 

Romantic school 1 

Thesis 


1 

2 ...., 

24.. . 

26.. . 

31.. . 

32.. . 

41.. . 

42.. . 

60 .. . 

Geology: 

28 

24a.. 

24b. 

26... 

27.. . 

40.. .. 
German: 


2 ... 

1.. . 

3a.. 

21 .. 


Historical geology I 

Petrography | 

P*trography (laboratory) . . 

Research geology 

Beginning German 

IntennecfiaU t * 

Introduction to classics... 

Advanced composition 

Ustosjof German literature. 

Teacherr oourse 

Middle Oerman. 
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(c) .List of court* given during second tcmusUr, /9/6-i 6— Continued. 


Hours per wetk. 


Courses. 


Title of oodrse. 


Greek: 

1 

lb ... 
26... . 
History: 

1 


4.. .. 

21 .. . 

25... 

25... 
History: 
31 .. 


Anabasis 

do ' 

Demosthenes and Plato 

Beginning western clvllita- 1 
lion. j 

Modern Europe 

Woman in history 

American history j 

Teachers ’oourse 

Constitutional historv of the . 

United 8tates. ! 

W estward expansion 

s Principles and practice of 
, politics. 

34 I Economic and political prob- 

j lems. * , 

32 Colonial government j 

30 * Pacific slope * 

40 • Thesis : 

40 ( Thesis, graduate ! 

4* Federal Institutions 

Home economics: * j 

2 , Elements of home economics. 

4 j Food preparation j 

3 ; Dietetics 

10 j Household Administration... t 

13 ! Elementary sewing , 

. 13--T. 1 Pressmaking 

Italian 1 Beginning Italian 

Latin: 1 

JL\ 

D 


2 ... 

3.. 

5.. 

6 .. 
9 .. 

24a. 

25a. 

30.. 
Law: 

21 . . 


Beginning Latin 

Vergil's Aneid 

Horace and Seneca. . 
Prose composition . . . 
Plautus and Terence 
Advanced 
Sight translation 
Tacitus. Agricola... 

Modern arts 

Ancient mythology 


Mathematics ero.. 

7 

20 

3 


9. 
43. 
21 . 
28. 
B . 


Elementary law 
Advanced law.. 

Elementary algebra 
Analytical geometry 
Analytic mechanics. 

Trigonometry . 

Differential calculus 
Integral calculus 

Vector analysis 

Mechanics of materials 
Theory of equations 

„ ; -- Plane geometry 

Mechanic arts: 

1 

2 

3 

4 * 

3 ,. 

* Mechanical engineering: 

3 

25 

29:....... 

30 

2 

8 

« 

24 

Military: 

1 1 Inlantry drill 

2 ! Hegular and guard manual* . . 

J- Advanced inlantry drill.... 

: ::::::::::: ! : 

34 j Duties com m iss io ned officers. 


Wood shop 

Forge 

Machine shop 

Foundry 

Shop management 

Mechanical drafting 

Kinematics 

Thermodynamics 

Pumping machinery 

Experimental engineering . . 

Mechanical drawing..*. 

Free-hand drawing 

Descriptive geometry 

Steam boilers 


urs, 

lit. 

lures. 

{ Lebo- 
j ratary. 

j Men. 

Worn- 

en. 

Total. 

5 

5 

! . 

1 

l 

1 

2 

3 

8 

0 

3 

0 

3 

3 

8 

l 

0 

1 

1 

2 

»! 

l 

1 8 

0 

7 

88 

tr 

? 

; * 

0 

9 

7 

V 

1 

i 

0 

0 

15 

13 

3 : 

3 

0 

1 

2 

3 

i 

1 

0 

0 

2 

2 

3 ; 

1 

8 

0 

4 

0 

4 

3 !/ 3 

0 

4 

11 

15 

*1 3 

0 

. * 

0 

3 

*/l 

8 

! o 

1 

. 2 

8 

8 


2 

t o 

1 

! 4 

5 

2 i 

2 

! 0 

2 

3 

5 

X 

3 

i 0 

8 o 

! 0 
0 

3 

2 

2 

3 ! 

3 ; o 

* 

! 2 

: 8 

3 

1 

2 

' 0 

’ 22 

i 22 

3 • 

1 

2 

1 o 1 17 

17 

3 

1 

2 

0 

! 8 

8 

2 

2 

, o 

0 

10 

10 

3 

t 

2 

0 

i 11 

U 

3 

1 

; 2 

0 

! 12 

12 

3 

3 


i 2 , 

J 4 

8 

3 

3 

0 

5 

! o 

5 

3, 

8 

1 0 

1 1 

4 

5 

3 1 

8 

0 

1 1 

5 

8 

1 i 

1 

1 0 

! 2 

! 5 

7 

3 

3 

o i 

! 2 

; 5 

7 

.1 , 

1 i 

1 0 j 

i 3 

1 o 

8 

1 ' 

•i : 


1 0 

2 

2 

2 , 

• 2 i 

i o ; 

2 

4 

6 

2 1 

2 . 

o, 

0 

! 8 

. 8 

1 ; 

1 

0 

0 

i. 9 

9 

3 ’ 

8 

0 

15 

[ 7 

22 

3 

8 ; 

0 i 

4 

0 

1 4 

0 ! 

3 

0| 

8 

1 

9 

3 , 

3 , 

0! 

13 

2 

18 

3 ! 

3 ; 

0 I 

12 I 

1 0 

12 

3 

3 

o ; 

24 | 

! 8 

27 

5 

3 

0 

12 

3 

15 

3 i 

3 ; 

0 

' 18 1 

1 0 

18 

3 ! 

3 

0 

1 i 

1 0 

1 

2 i 

2 

0 

8 ] 

1 0 

5 

» 

2 

0 

4 

2 

8 

0 i 

3 

0 

7 

1 

8 

j! 

0 

2 

5 

0 

5 

2 1 

0 

2 

16 

0 

18 

3 I 

0 

8 

19 

0 

19* 

2 {. 

> 0 

2 

4 

0 

4 

2 i 

j 

0 

2 

4 

0 

4 

2 ! 

0 

2 

21 

0 

21 

2 : 

0 

2 

' 10 

0 

10 

8 • 

3 

0 

8 

0 

8 

3 | 

2 

0 

6 

0 

6 

2 ! 

2 

0 

5 

0 

A 

1 ; 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

2 i 

0 

2 

2 


8 

2 , 

0 

2 

21 

0 

22 

8 j 

3 

0 

9 

0 

9 

*: 

0 

2 

46 

0 

48 


1 

0 

48 

0 

48 

j: 

0 

2 

49 

0 

48 

i 

1 

0 

83 

0 

81 

i 

1 

0 

*18 

0 

18 

1 1 

0 

2 

7 

0 

« 7 


o 
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✓ 

(c) List of court* given during second semester , IPJd-ld— Continued 


Counts. 


Mineralogy: 
2 

* 3 

Mining * 

fi'.v.v.y. 

as 

37 

38 

29........ 

30 

43 

Metallurgy: 


Title of 


Blowpipe analysis 

Descriptive mineralogy., 

Placer mining 

Economics of mining. . .* 


33.. 

35.. 


1 

5 

.21 

33 

34 

Philosophy: 

2. 


Semina r 3... 
Mining law.. 
First aid. 


lUningtrlp. 

Tin mining 


Physics 


1. 

2. 

3.. 

21 .. 

27.. 


Physical education: 

1 

2 

13 

31 

82 

Spanish: 

2."::::::::i™: 

3 

38 


Assaying 

Oeneral me tail orgy . 
Oold and silver 


Elementary music . . 

Methods 

Harmony 

Advanced harmony., 
Chorus 


Hours 

credit. 


Hours per week. 


Elementary loglo.. 
Etbios 


Eleotricity, light, and sound. 
Eleotricity, light, and sound . 
Eleotricity, light, and sound . 
Electrical measurements .... 
Electric lighting 


Material course 

History of physical education 
Theory ana practice 


Beginning Spanish., 

Second year 

Conversation 

Classics 


Leo- 

tnres. 


Labo- 

ratory. 


Men. 


Wom- 


Total . 


< 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

36 

24 

6 

2 

20 


0 

•i 

6 

4 

a 

8 

2 

7 

3 

6 

38 

24 

6 

2 

20 


0 

8 

11 

10 

0 

! i 

6 

8 

1 

; 13 

1 

| 14 

0 

| 30 

0 

80 

2 

! 81 

0 

1 31 

1 

! 2 

0 

2 

1 

2 

0 

2 

2 

0 

41 

41 

3 

0 

26 

26 

2 

0 

8 

8 

0 

0 

6 

6 

1 

0 

6 

• 

0 

3 

14 

17 

0 

2 

6 

7 

0 

0 


10 

0 

1 

1 

* 


(d) Annual talaries of employees, arranged according to amount. 


Prestyant 

^^mting and law, vice president 


Professor of agronomy, dean college of agricuiture*.*. * * ’ *. *. * *. *. ;;;;•;•"•*•»*• 
Pr ofeeeor of electrical amd mechanical engineering, dean of college of engineering 
Professor of Oreek language and literature, dean of college of arts and i 
““f director of Mackay ichoot of mine*. 



erector of Smith-Lever agricultural extension and boys’ club leader . 

>ww h! 5K3d ff ><,ot " rrl< *’ baowrlologlllt M,d v « u rm»riii:::::: 

ComotroUer 7 

Profeeeor of chemistry”.'.’ * 

Pr ofeeeor of sociology and economics .•...111..!”**"* 

Professor of civil engineering 

Professor of Latln language and literature Y.Y.Y.Y.Y.l.Y.Y. 

•Professor of Itomancoianguage and Uterature ?. * 


1014-15 I 1015-16 


36.000 

3.000 




Profeeeor of mai 

ProjMsor of English languors and Uterature *”!!!*! * 

JMessor of history and poUtioal science 

Oommisrioner pun food and drug oontroi and weights and measures Uboratorv 
In charge range improvement agricultural experiment station .... y 


3.000 

3.000 

3.000 

3.000 

3.000 


3,000 

2,600. 

2.500 

2.400 

2.400 

2.400 

2.400 
2.400 

2.400 

2.400 

2.400 

2.400 

2.400 


3.400 

3, loo 
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(d) Annual salaries pf employees t arranged according to amount— Continued. 


Chemist, Nevada agricultural experiment station 

Meteorologist , agricultural experiment station 

Librarian \ 

Professor of philosophy 

Director of State hygienic laboratory 

Dean of women 

Associate professor of education ] 

Professor ofgeologv and mineralogy jg 

Assistant bacteriologist and veterinarian, Nevada agricultural experiment station . 

Veterinarian, 8mith-l.ever agricultural oxtension 

Associate professor of Fngllsh language and Uteratare 

Assistant professor of mining. and metallurgy 

Adfcorlate professor of home economics * ” ’ * . ‘ " 

Assodate professor of art and drawing 

Assistant professor of agronomy 

Assistant professor of electrical and mechanical engineering 

Farm foremap j 

Superintendent of buildings and grounds ” 

Assistant professor of education 

Assistant professor of F nglish language and literature 

Assistant profeesor of education ; 

Instructor of history and political sdence 

Instructor of music 

Assistant professor of electrical and mechanical engineering *‘|. ][***”“** "‘ 

Assistant professor of dairying , ‘ 

Homo economics, Smith- Lever agricultural extension 

Assistant professor of botany and horticulture., 

Instructor of biology " 

Assistant pro»essor of Herman language and literature ( April, 1016>. .......... '..V. 

Director, physical education for men. 


Assistant profeasor of physical education for women. 


Master of Lincoln flail 

Assistant professor of Romance languages and literature. 
Instructor, electrical and mechanical engineering 


utiv* , ewu u oi buu i 

Matron of Manzanita Hail 

• Instructor of mathematics 

Analyst, State mining laboratory 

Assistant comptroller 

8ecretury to president 

Registrar... r. 

Clerk 


Assistant entomologist, Nevada agricultural experiment station'. 
Aadstantchemist, Nevada agricultural experiment station 


Instructor of chemistry . 

Head Janitor 

Inspector, pure food and drug control and weights and measures laboratory V 

Emeritus.... .. 

t 

Assistant, agronomist, Nevada agricultural experiment station 

Farm foreman 

Plumber, buildings and grounds 

Fireman, heating plant 

Ik healing plant 

Assistant professor electrical and mechanical engineering 

Observer, Nevada agricultural experiment station. .'. 

Carpenter, buildings and grounds 

Greenhouse man 

Night watchman . 


Chemist, pure food and drug control and weights and a : y ! 

Veterinarian, State veterinary control service 


Bandmaster, military science and tactics 

Commandant, military sdence and tactics 

Matron of hospital 

Secretary to board of regents 

Librarian, Ntvada agricultural erariment station 

Stenographer, Nevada agricultural experiment station 

Dairy husbandman; Smith-Lever agricultural extension 

Prtndpal, Tonopah school of mines t 

Professor of education.... 

Chemist, pure food and dnig control and weights and measures laboratory. , 
Instructor, home economics 


1914-15 


n,m 

2.400 
2. 400 

2.400 

2.400 


2 200 
2.100 
2.000 
2000 
2.000 
2,000 
1.800 
1.800 
1.800 
1.800 
1,800 
1.800 
1.800 
1,000 


1,500 

1,500 


1,500 

1.500 
1.-500 

1.500 

1.200 

1.500 

1.500 


. 


1,273 

l,f 


1,200 

1,200 

l, 

1.200 

1,200 

1.200 

1,200 

1,200 

1.200 

1,200 

1,080 


1.080 

1,000 


2.000 

1.000 

900 

900 


1915-10 


52,500 
2.600 
2.400 , 
2.400 


2.200 

2.200 

2.300 

2.200 

2,200 

2.000 

2,000 

2.000 

1.800 


1.800 


1,000 

1.600 

1.600 

1.500 

1.800 

1,800 

1.000 

1.000 

1.600 

1.500 

1.200 

1.500 


1.600 

1.500 


1.500 

1.500 

1.500 

1,200 

1.900 


1.200 


1,200 

1.200 

i:28 

1,200 

1,200 

IrtOO 

1,060 

1.000 

1,080 


900 

900 

900 


900 

900 

^00 

i.aoo 

090 

800 

500 

500 

460 

450 

300 

300 

300 

300 

400 

400 

1.800 

1.800 

2.250 

2,400 

2,260 

900 


1,000 


i 
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(«) Annual ealarite of employee*, by department*. 



i 

) 1014-16 

1015-10 

Administration. . . . » 

. . President... 

t 

!§§§§ a 


Hecrttary board of regents 

Secretary to president 

l 1 200 


Registrar.... V. !. 



Comptroller. 



Clerk. 

Assistant comptroller 


Agronomy 

Animal husbandry. 

Art and drawing 

. Prolessor and vice president. 

* f ro f li * or »nd dean W college of agriculture 

Amistant professor. . ■ . . .77. . . . 77. 

. Professor 

Associate nrfifrwnr 

3,000 
i. . 3,000 
- 1,800 
2,600 

3, XW 0 
3,000 

ieoo 

- m 

Chemistry 

* Professor.......... ..... 

Assistant professor botany and hortfouUnr 
Instructor 

2,400 
t 1,600 

1,600 

1,800 

2,600 

1,800 

1,500 

Civil engineering..! 

Dairying 

Economics and sociology 

VfhMttim 

■ ProfesMr. 

Instructor 

■ Professor 

• Assistant professor 

> Professor 

2,400 

1,200 

2,400 

2,500 

1,200 

2,500 

1,300 


Professor 

Associate professor 

Assistant professor 

Deen In education. 

Associate professor 

2,’ 400 
2,200 
1,800 

2,600 

3,666 

2,200 

Electrical and mechanical engineering. . 

Instructor 


Professor and dean college of engineering. . . 

Assistant professor 

Assistant professor 

III 

1,600 

3,000 

English language and literatim 

Assistant professor i 

Instructor 

1,800 

1,600 

2,600 

2,000 

1,800 

2,300 

1,500 

3,000 




Assistant professor 

i 2,400 
2 000 

Geology and mineralogy.. 

Instructor 

Professor 

i l |«00 
! 2, 100 

German language and literature 

Greek language and literature 

History and pollticai science 

Instructor j 

Professor and dean college of arts and i 
science. 

Professor .1 

I 1,500 

; 3,000 

Home economics. 

Instructor 

1 2, 400 

1,500 

2,600 

1.500 
2,000 
1.000 
2,600 

2.500 
1.600 

3.000 

2.000 

Jr 2 tl^f^“ d,lt * r *‘ ur * 

Assistant professor * 

Instructor 

Professor. 

1,800 
2 400 

juuiemaiics... 

aw/I mefal Irtmr 

Professor 

Instructor 

2,' 400 
1,200 

■ ■■■■II# EUU XUvMUllli IJT 

XDItary science and taetlos 

Professor and director Mackey school of 
mines. 

Assistant professor 

3.000 

2.000 

Iftaio 

Philosophy 

gy** 8 *! JP» w «“m> 

vaRUuUUIQVDI * 

Bandmaster 

Instructor 

Professor 

Assistant professor 

500 

008 

1,500 

2,400 

1,500 

1,200 

2,400 

2,400 

600 

800 

1,500 

2,400 



Rmnance languages and literature 

Dean of women 

Director •; 

Professor.; 

Professor. 

Assistant professor.*. 

1,600 
1,200 
2,600 
4?, 600 
1,600 

University residences 

SnhnKlty hospital 

ignite!!.' !!!!!!!!! IT . ! ! ! 

Master— Lincoln. 

Librarian; .’..! 

Matron 

*1,272 . 
1,500 . 
2,400 

2,200 

2,400 

Buildings and grounds 

Superintendent 

Head janitor 

Plumber 

Carpenter 

Fireman heating plant 

Fireman, ting plant 

450 

1,800 

1,200 

1,080 

000 

1,000 

460 
1,800 
1,200 
1,080 
000 
1,000 
! MfV 

University farms 

Greenhouse man 

Night watchman r- 

Foreman 

WO 

•00 

lj 

000 

000 

Emorltus 

Foreman 

1,300 . 

1,200 


. £** 

1,200 

1,200 

1,200 






imiux. . > ,i£9 

(<) Annuai taiana of empioyom, bf departments— Continued. 


PUBLIC service mvimoN. 
Nevada agricultural experiment station 


Smith-Lever agricultural extension. 


State veterinary control service 

State hygienic laboratory 

Pure food and drug control and weights 
and moasurcs laboratory. 


State mining laboratory. 


Tonopab school of mines 

Engineering experimentation . 


Director and entomologist... 

Bacteriologist and veterinarian 

Assistant chemist 

Chemist 

Meteorologist 

Agronomist 

Assistant bacteriologist and veterinarian 

Observer 

Office? In charge of range improvement. 
Agricultural expeflmmt station. 

Assistant agronomist 

Librarian. 


Stenographer 

Assistant entomologist 

Director and boys’ club leader. . 

Dairy hnsbandman 

Veterinarian. 

Home eoonomlcs 

Director 

Veterinarian 

Director, bacttrlologtst 

Director 

Commissioner 


Inspector.. 

Chemist... 

Chemist... 

Director... 

Analyst... 

Analyst... 

im 

Director... 


1914-W 


93,000 
2,000 
1,«> 
2,000 
2, 000 


J- 2 S 

1,000 


1 , 0 » 

300 

i 400 

1,300 

3,000 

3,000 

1,600 

000 


2,400 

2,400 

1,300 


000 


3,260 


1016-10 


03,000 

2,400 

‘ 2*«6 
3,600 


^2S 

000 

3,600 

1,300 

300 

400 

1.300 

3.000 

1.000 

3.300 

l.Jg 

000 

1,000 

8,000 


i ; g 








if) The teaching force m 8taU umvertxiia and 8taU colUpe*, tn 1915-J6. 
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(e) Building costs. 


6 HACK USED IN’ COMMON. 


Huildlngs. 

Square 

feet. 

Cost. 

Cost pesr 

SOUWTB 

foot.; 

- ■ 1 
t 

Museum (In Mackav school of mines') 

2,S10 
4, MS 
010 
! < ' 152 

*22. 255. 00 
10, 000. 00 
1,017.50 
Ml. 46 
5,482.fl) 
2, 000. 00 

Library ■ 


Ladies' rost room 


Men's rest room 

Administration 


2, m 
7,335 


Gymnasium 


Total 


IS. 1*1 

41,102.16 

*2.28 


INSTRUCTIONAL SPACE. 


Mininc (Mackay school) 

Electrical enginWinK. .. 


* 7:>s 

$70, 474. 00 • 
40, 000. 00 
1I.49K.00 
7, 000. 00 

1 ' 


7, 158 

I 

Mechanical engincorinc . 


8,061 

6.817 

| 

Hhvslcs 


1 

Chemistry 


: fliirzi 

io, m> 
7. 405 
5.0118 i 
005 ! 

12,000." 00 
17. 482. 50 
17,534.59 
4.SO0. (Ml 
8,000.00 


Stewart Hall 

Morrill Hall 

Oafrv 

1 latch 



% 


Total. 


50. *47 

1 88, 589. 09 

— fiai 

Grand total. 

^ ' 

75,108 

229. 691. 25 

TOO 


G. PHYSICAL KDUCATION. 





Th<> committee lias been impressed with the need of additional atU*ntion to tiie 
whole proWom of health and body training. At present the university ha a a com- 
pulsory course in physical training for women and in military training for men. 
Both of these departments are well conducted, considering the equipment available. 
Ihe military department will receive an .additional Federal officer and much new 
equipment under the provision of the new national defense laws Military drill is 
a valuable form of mental and physical education When the revised course iK 
organized the department will be even better equipp'd to offer such training. Even 
with the best system of military training, however, the committee believes that the 
men should have further physical training and instruction in hygiene. At present 
military drill is required four times a week. As soon as it is possible to establish 
a department of physical education for men the number of drill periods may be 
reduced to three per week and t wo hours’ additional work may.be required in 
hygiene, corrective gymnastics, and recreational games. Arrangement* should l>e 
made for conducting adequate physical examinations, and full authority should be 
granted the examining officers to exclude from the university physically unfit persons, 
especially those,suffering from communicable diseases. 

Additional fa^ilitierf ihould be provided for recreational sports, such as tennis, 
handball, swimming, baseball, hockey, etc. Shower baths and sanitary lockers 
should bo installed.* 

Habits of outdoor exercise and care of the health are among the most valuable 
lessons which can be learned by college men ; too many students fail to obtain these 
benefifs. The increased use of bleachers, and the corresponding decrease in par- 
ti cipatipn in recreational sports among the student body at large, is a matter which 
has engaged the serious consideration of all university authorities. The conditions 
at the University of Nevada are not especially bad, but the great need here, as else- 
where, is for more educational supervision. To this end a larger portion of the 
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university budget should bo devoted to an adequate rational plan ol physical (raining 
for All students. 

The university is fortunate in being able to avail itself of the services of the 
physician in charge of the State hygienic laboratory to conduct its physical examina- 
tions and to give instruction in hygiene. This officer, together with the director of 
physical education for men, the commandant of cadets, the director of physical 
training for women, and the dean of women might well be constituted an advisory 
faculty committee in physical education. Physical education is a phase of uni- 
versity instruction which the committee feeb needs the organized attention of a 
sympathetic faculty group. 

The college hospital suggests what might well be the beginning of a general infirmary 
system similar to but on a smaller scale than the excellent one which has been 
established at the University of California Aside from its direct benefits, such an 
institution in a university is a helpful object lesson in teaching young people how 
and when to avail themselves of necessary medical and dental assistance. 
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H. ADDITIONAL STUDENT DISTRIBUTION, FROM MAP. 


(For Maps 1-5 see text of the report, especially Chapter V.) 



Mar —Distribution of students from Nevada, by counties of residence, enrolled In efts and id sac— 
during first semester, 1915-16. 
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I 
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semester, 1615-16. 
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Map Distribution of students from California, by counties of residence, enrolled In mining engineering 
during drat semester, ISU6-16, 
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